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Almost everybody loves Coca-Cola... for the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold 


crisp taste that deeply satisfies. For real refreshment...anytime...anywhere... Pause for Coke! 

















These B.F.Goodrich Trnetion Express tires 


have traveled 127,000 miles, still going strong! 


iY, kgm PACKING Co., INC., oper- 
ates a fleet of trucks to haul 
meat products to the northern states 
from Opelousas, La. Trucks travel as 
much as 1,200 miles one way, carrying 
loads as heavy as 31 tons. Trucks often 
work ‘round the clock, 7 days a week. 
For this rugged work, Mouret chooses 
B.F.Goodrich Traction Express tires 
The set above has traveled 127,000 
miles in less than a year, still has miles 
to go before retreading. One set has 
gone 206,000 miles, has yet to be re- 
treaded! 

Such mileage records aren't unusual, 
because B.F.Goodrich builds the Trac- 
tion Express with a tread that’s up to 
33% thicker than that of an ordinary tire. 


Under the tread is the B.F.Goodrich 
FLEX-RITE NYLON cord body. It 
withstands double the impact of ordi- 
nary cord materials, resists heat blow- 
outs and flex breaks. The FLEX-RITE 
NYLON cord body outwears even the 
extra-thick Traction Express tread, can 
be retreaded again and again 

No wonder Mouret reports Traction 
Express tires give 30% more mileage 
than other tires, reduce tire failures and 
blowouts by 90%. See the tire truckers 
call “the 100,000-mile™ tire at your 
B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer's today. 
He's listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. B.F.Goodrich 
Tire Co., A Division of The B.F.Goodrich 
Co., Akron 18, Ohio. 
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Subscription $7.00 a year in USA 


Specify B.F.Goodrich Tubeless or tube-type 
tires when ordering new equipment 
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Treasured beyond all other gifts 5 carat, $150 


1 carat, $5 


Precious when given, growing through the vears more 
precious, a diamond gift renews youl good occasion, gives 
it enduring life....For her, for you, it lights the years 
you ve shared for years to come. “A diamond is forever.” 


This year, | 
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Each issue, 

like the February 

volume pictured bere, 

is bound in hard covers 

and measures 844" x 1114". 

The cower picture is in full 

color against a lacquered white 
background. 
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our one chance this year 
to own the latest 


MERICAN 
ERITAGE 


for § 
(regular price $2.95) 


T THIS TIME each year we repeat an offer which has proved 
rewarding to a number of readers who wished to discover 
for themselves if AMERICAN HertraGE was their kind of- magazine. 





For the next 30 days you may send us a 

single dollar, and receive in return the 

latest $2.95 copy of AMERICAN HERITAGE. 
THERE ARE no strings to this invitation and no “hidden” clauses. 
We'll lose on the immediate exchange, but in the long run we 
believe it will be profitable to us. For the offer rests on a canny 
calculation. Experience has shown that once you examine your 
own AMERICAN Herirace, the odds are that you will decide to 
subscribe. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE, now beginning its fifth year, is a magazine 
that has proved its appeal for the kind of American we believe 
you to be—one who likes to stretch his mental muscles; who owns 
and reads good books; who has a sense of identification with the 
nation's past. Already more than 300,000 such men and women 
subscribe regularly and consider they are getting a rare good buy. 

Published every other month, AMERICAN HERITAGE is made like 
a fine book—bound to keep. Each issue contains at least 112 pages 
and 25-35 rich color plates—but no advertising. The black-and- 
white reproduction on this page only hints at the colorful beauty 
of the original. 

If you take advantage of this opportunity to own a $2.95 copy 
of AMericAN HeriTaGe for just $1, we suggest that you share it 
with your family—and most particularly with your growing chil- 
dren. Then make up your mind about subscribing. We'll send you 
a letter making a good, low subscription offer, but nobody will 
telephone or call at your home. No further copies will be sent 
unless you ask for them. 

One last suggestion. The offer lasts only 30 days, and won't be 
repeated until 1960. So it’s a good idea to get the coupon with 
your dollar off to us right now. 


—__________—_—-* 








THIS OFFER EXPIRES MARCH 31 











Partial Contents of the February Issue 


THE STANLEYS AND THEIR STEAMER. Want a silent car 
that goes on picking up speed at 200 m.p.h.— crosses the 
country on $4.50 worth of furnace oil—and can double as 
@ peanut roaster? See the 50-year-old Stanley Steamers. 


THE MARINES. They used to wear pigtails powdered with 
flour. Bruce Catton’s history of the Leathernecks — and 
why they’re called that. Sketches by Col. Thomason. 


OTHER ARTICLES. An imposing civilization in the jungles 
of Central America which vanished long before Columbus 
»..how the Know Nothings turned the country upside 
down in 1854...the life of Peter Cooper, who in 1875 
propounded the startling theory that wealth entails social 
responsibility ...a case to prove that pioneer life wasn't 
that hard on our women... did arch-rival Douglas really 
hold Lincoln's hat during the latter's inaugural address? 
14 articles — 112 pages — 27 color plates — all in the 
February AMERICAN HERITAGE. 





AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Dept. 4806, 551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


The enclosed dollar pays in full for my 
introductory $2.95 copy of AMERICAN 
Herrrace. I'll read your subscription let- 
ter, and (if I wish) may then subscribe at 
the reduced rate you will describe. 











Thar’s GO 
in them thar hills! 


The Triumph TR-3 scampers up and down the 
meanest mountain road without getting winded. 
Why? 
Because its engine, steering, suspension and disc 
brakes are designed for car-killing European road 
competition. (The TR-3 has taken first in class in 


practically every European Rally during the past 
five years.) 

Those of you interested in less strenuous virtues 
will like the fuel economy (up to 35 mpg), the ortho- 
pedically designed seats and the fun. All are stand- 
ard equipment. 

Drive a TR-3. It handles so easily, your wife will 
want to keep it for herself. And, best of all, it costs 
$500 less than any comparable sports car. 


Why wait for spring? 


Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Dept. T-29, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 


TRIUMPH 


TR-3 


ONLY $2675* 


“ 2 tae 
vg Sar OE Few at 
“AYU, S. Ports 


of Entry, p' 








6 reasons why the TR-3 is your 
best sports car buy: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on 
front wheels; maximum braking efficiency 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; 110 mph 
top speed; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 sec. 

3. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty, woven 
lining gives longer life. 

4. EXHAUST SYSTEM: 2 straight-through 
mufflers relieve back pressure, increase 
engine efficiency 

5. FRAME: Rigid “X” type for stability, 
fully rustproofed Sheffield steel 

6. GEARBOX: 4-speed, short throw, 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top 

OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, 

hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, 

white walls, and others (ask your dealer) 

SERVICE: Dealers in every state— 

over 700 in all. 
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His pounds melt away—yours won't 


ye XULD someone recommend a “wonder 
dict” to you . . . one that’s guaranteed 
to make your excess pounds vanish in a 
beware of the advice. 
Pounds never “melt away” . . . except 
those of the snowman! 


week or so 


How should you tackle the problem of 
reducing? First, face the fact that over- 
weight—in more than 95 percent of the 
cases—is caused by eating and drinking 
much. To curb your appetite and 
change your eating habits permanently, a 
lot of will power is required. 


too 


Next, see your doctor. He will put you 
on a diet to remove weight at a safe rate. 
He will also see that your diet includes all 
the essential nutrients you need—especial- 
ly proteins, vitamins and minerals—for 
body upkeep, repair and health, 


COPYRIGHT 1800 -—- METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mavison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Though calorie-laden foods (rich des- 
serts, gravies, dressings, fried foods) will be 
restricted, you will be pleasantly surprised 
at the varied, appetizing meals you can 
have while reducing. 

Your doctor may also recommend sen- 
sible, regular exercise—such as walking. 
Exercise alone won't solve your weight 
problem. But it will help keep your body 
“in tone” and use up some calories that 
would be deposited as fat. 


Reducing and keeping your weight down 
will be worth all the effort required, That 
is because excess pounds burden the entire 
body, especially the heart. 

For example, it has been estimated that 
every 20 pounds of excess weight require 
the body to develop about 12 extra miles of 
blood vessels. Consequently, the work of 





the heart is greatly increased as it must 
exert more and more force to pump blood 
through these additional vessels, 

Overweight also tends to shorten life. 
At age 20 and beyond, those who are con- 
siderably overweight have a mortality rate 
at least 50 percent higher than those of 
average weight. 

Moreover, heart and blood vessel dis- 
orders—including coronary disease and 
high blood pressure—develop earlier in 
overweight people than in people of average 
weight. So do diabetes, arthritis, gall blad- 
der and liver troubles. 


So, if you bring your weight down and 
keep it down permanently, you can expect 
to have more vigor, more stamina, better 
looks, better health—and perhaps added 
years of life in which to enjoy them. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of your 

booklet “How to Control Your 

Weight,” 2-59-T. 
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Scratching the Surface 


ir: 

Re the “Human Scratch-Pad” and dermo- 
graphia [extreme sensitivity of the skin— 
Jan. 19]: as a long sufferer of this complaint, 
I thought you might be interested in know- 
ing that it had one positive aspect for me. 
When I was younger, nothing quite so im- 
pressed a girl on a day at the beach as em- 
blazoning her name on my forearm in bright, 
raised letters. It served to cement a number 
of relationships. Alas, the girls get older and 
wiser (and more difficult to impress), and 
dermographic penmanship no longer does 
the trick. 

Garry MILLER 
Toledo 


Sir: 

You say it’s possible to write on a hyper- 
sensitive skin with a fingernail. Like most 
mothers, I became resigned early to being 
less than nothing to my children. Thanks to 
your article, I’m now a heroine. We've been 
holding demonstrations until every exposed 
part of my anatomy is covered with the 
mark of Zorro, hearts, and initials from most 
of the neighborhood children. Any mother 
ean raise biscuits, but how many can raise 
welts on demand? Perhaps you could find a 
use for this talent? If I were still in school 
I'd make a terrific walking crib sheet. 

JACQUELINE Biatr HEARTH 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Saints in the Army 
Sir: 

As a Methodist, I am shocked by the com- 
mittee known as the P.O.A.U. [Jan. 19]. 
Patron saints of the armed forces are (and 
were) members of the early Christian church 
—not solely Catholic saints but saints of all 
Christians, Protestants as well as Roman 


Catholics. 
D. A. GrirFIN 
Jersey City 


Sir: 

Cheers to the P.O.A.U. and their efforts to 
stamp out patron saints in the U.S. Army. 
With the Army courts-martial and delin- 
quency rate being reduced and prisons being 
closed after a general improvement of G.I. 
standards, it is apparent that soldiers are 
close to becoming respectable citizens. Per- 
haps we could foster a return to those classic 
pastimes of the soldier: booze, babes and 
brawls? 

Leo I. WALKER 
Woburn, Mass. 


Sir: 

If the P.O.A.U. is upset about the saint 
influence in the armed forces, I can imagine 
how hysterical its members get while visit- 
ing such cities as San Francisco, St. Louis, St. 
Augustine and St. Paul. 

Henry E. MILLER JR. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Sir: 
While we are having our troubles with 
the Commies, the Pope’s army is sneaking 
through the backdoor under the garb of 
their church’s christening our Army units 
for their own saints. 

G. MacKInnon 


Forked River, N.J. 


The Price of Power 
Sir: 

It was a heartwarming experience to view 
the photographs of the Castro executions. 
Latin American politicos for the most part 
are graft-ridden, selfish individuals, and it 
is a good omen to see youth and virility 
in the figure of a man like Castro. He is 
justified in being irritated with the condem- 
nation of his “war criminal” trials. Wishy- 
washy humanitarians in this country (who 
lisp, “My, isn’t he awful? He must stop 
that.”) must make Castro laugh. 

Joun D. von SzEPEsSSY 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Sir: 

Your Jan. 26 article on Fidel Castro fails 
to point out that he has been able to give 
Cuba its first honest government in its his- 
tory; you failed to foresee in previous stories 
how the ragged troops under the leadership 
of an “egotistic, impulsive, immature and 
disorganized” Castro could thoroughly beat 
the hell out of Batista. 

Cuarces A. Santos BucH 
New York City 


Sir: 

When French Socialist Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon [1809-1865] inflamed the mobs 
of Paris with his “the great are only great 
because we are on our knees—let us rise!”, 
he turned idealism into a bloodbath. So, 
too, misdirected Fidel Castro, not the head 
of a mob, but the tail that it wagged, 
becomes the latest 20th century champion 
of “People's Democracy.” 

Nep WasHAK 
Brookline, Mass. 
Sir: 
“I am not interested in power!” Yet this 


rebel chieftain lives by and thrives on just 
that. This is history repeating itself. Let us 
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not look for the best in this man but be 
prepared for the worst. Castro promises 
much, but so did Batista, 
(CpL) Frank W. RAWLEY 
U.S.M.C. 
Paris 


Sir: 
As a Cuban Jesuit and school friend of 
Dr. Castro and one who is deeply sensitive 
to the present effort of the Cuban people 
to achieve democratic maturity; I see the 
injustice of your sophisticated slanting of 
half-truths and how little it contributes 
to the mutual understanding that our people 
need so badly. | 

RAMON GONZALEZ DE MENDoz<, S.J. 
Innsbruck, Austria 


Sir: 
Some people use Dr, in front of Castro’s 
name. Is it honorary, is it earned? 
FRANK THOMAS 
New York City 


@ By Latin American custom, any 
graduate of a law school may use the 
title doctor.—Eb. 


Leely En Hooly, Etc. 


Sir: 

Who's kidding whom? In your Jan. 26 
Art section you quote a Detroit art dealer: 
“The main bulk of buying is not Sheep 
Grasing in the Meadow any more, nor is the 
young woman of today buying art just to 
match the draperies.” As a member of a 
cooperative formed by 75 local artists, I 
had a prospective “young woman” purchaser 
urge me to paint a picture that would com- 

lement the color of a lamp shade in her 
living room. She described the size it should 
be, showed me where it would hang, but 
was totally disinterested in subject matter. 

Ape F, Lemes 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sir: 

Regarding your reproduction of Gold- 
berg’s Summer House: 1 looked for the 
summer house, winter house, then just any 
house, but failing to find one played the 
game of hidden pictures instead. I was re- 
warded to find a masked thug, Dick Tracy, 
okra, and a hound dog baying at the moon 
while bleeding from one paw. 

JEAN M. SoPER 
Bridgeton. N.J. 


Sir: 
Tell M. Goldberg to get into his summer 
house and lock the door. 
H. E. Brascu 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir: 

The acquisition policy of the Albright 
Art Gallery unfortunately influences many 
artists to become conformists and acade- 
micians of the oil-smear,  calligraphic- 
abstractionism and mudpie-color schools. 

ARTHUR KAUFMANN 
New York City 
Sir: 

What would happen if abstract expres- 
sionism took over the field of literature? 
As an abstract critic, allow me to say, 
“Reinhardt’s No. 15 leely en hooly pic o 
langly loo Ja lay.” 

Davin Kenyon 
Winnebago, Wis. 


Franco's Valley 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the superb color pho- 
tographs of the impressive monument 
mausoleum in Spain’s Valley of the Fallen 
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Robt. Burns Panatela De Luxe—2 for 27¢. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25¢—15¢ each—3 for 50¢—25#¢ each. 





Whew Caods people walk the earth... 


Wherever God's people walk the earth, the great 

human wants are one and the same. And perhaps 

the greatest of these is the universal wish for health and 
for freedom from disease and pain. And so it is that, 
with the great discoveries of science and medicine that 
have come in recent years, so too has come the challenging 
task of their world-wide distribution and use. To help 
speed these discoveries to the far corners of the globe, 
Pfizer has established a network of manufacturing 

and distribution facilities. Pfizer products —among 
them the life-saving antibiotics —are now produced in 


nineteen countries and are distributed in more 


a 
Science for the worlds well being 





than one hundred, Pfizer and other members of the 
pharmaceutical industry have assisted in broad-scale 
national health programs and world-wide interchange of 
medical information. It is from efforts such as 

these that modern medicine has been able to bring new 
hope and new happiness to areas of the world where 
disease and sickness u ere once an accepted burden 

of life. Discovery through research, abundance through 
production, availability through world distribution — 
this is the three-fold objective of everything we do at Pfizer. 
And so it will continue to be —until the priceless gift 


of health has become the possession of all mankind. 


Pharmaceutical, 
Agricultural and 
Chemical Products 





Since 1849 





| Jan. 26]. All the great, religiously inspired 
edifices in the world have consumed count- 
less man-hours and sums of money. The 
end results have usually been worth it all. 
The Spanish government is to be commended. 

RicHarp E, PEARSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 
Franco’s temple is a monument to hypoc- 
risy, no less; call it egotism. 
Lesuie G. PEARL 
Grand Rapids 


Sir: 

Would this memorial be here today had 
the Communists taken over Spain during 
the Civil War of 1936-39? No. 

Joun Pau Paine 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
Sir: 
Pharaoh is outclassed. All honor to Franco. 
Joun Harpy 
Singapore 


Space Pushers 
Sir: 

We wish to congratulate you for the excel- 
lent Jan, 19 article on space exploration. 
Here, at last, is a down-to-earth presentation 
that is entirely readable. Your closing para- 
graph is the clincher, We are set to go! 

DENNIS LEDBETTER 
Brent E. LoGan 
Jock McLeatsu 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the article. I always 
admire and appreciate the ability of your 
Science Editor to get the fundamentals of 
complex scientific concepts across to us lay- 
men, but the end of the article was jarringly 
unpleasant. 

Joun B. Rapp 
Bananera, Guatemala 


Color Chart 
Sir: 

Thanks for your Jan. 26 story about the 
courageous Negro athlete, Elgin Baylor, 
Charleston just expected the Negro players 
to meckly shrug off the local segregation 
pattern. Baylor revealed Charleston’s shame- 
ful ways to the entire nation. Good for him. 

DEANE Morrison 
Saint Albans, W. Va. 


Sir: 
In your Jan. 26 review of 


Anna Lucasta, you say 
« 


the movie 
Sammy Davis Jr. 
. takes over the screen like a blackface 
Bugs Bunny.” Anna Lucasta, as you point 
out, has undergone several “color changes.” 
In its present form it does enough to per- 
petuate the negative stereotype of “the Ne- 
gro.” Your comment only intensifies this 
already unhealthy concept. 
Josepu C, KENNEDY 





New York City 


Rolling the Peanut 
Sir: 

It was stated in Time, June 9 that Alaska’s 
Attorney General J, Gerald Williams offered 
to roll a peanut with his nose 120 miles if 
Alaska should win statehood. Does he still 
plan on doing this or has he done it? 

NorBerT J. GATER 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
@ He did it—holding his nose to a 
peanut on top of a suitcase while rid- 
ing in the back seat of the family car 
all the way from Big Delta to Tok 
Junction.—Epb. 
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Fallen Archery. In Nottingham, Eng- 
land, the sheriff announced that an all-out 
search was being conducted for thieves 
who stole the arrow and part of a long- 
bow from a statue of Robin Hood out- 
side Nottingham Castle. 





Promissory Note. In Topeka, Kans., 
a grocery clerk at the C. & W. Market 
casually cashed a $20 check for a cus- 
tomer who signed it “U.R. Stuck,’ was 
when the check bounced. 


Frosty Reception. In Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, a pair of penguins brought from the 
Antarctic to the Arctic Research Test 
Center died from exposure to the chilly 
northern winds. 


Paradise Regained. In Memphis, a 
movie theater announced on its marquee 
the double feature: Adam and Eve, 
Going Steady. 


Had Gun, Won't Travel. In Burbank, 
Calif., police confiscated Tom Harper's 
.22-cal, frontier pistol after he shot him- 
self in the leg while practicing fast draws, 
next day during another practice session 
pinked his wife on the abdomen. 


Fuel Hardy. In Statesville, N.C., Ken- 
neth Turner Bauguess tried his best to 
keep Police Sergeant C. R. Lloyd from 
helping him put out a fire in his car, was 
arrested when Lloyd insisted, ordered him 
to lift the hood, found that the blaze was 
caused by a broken jar of bootleg whisky 
that had caught fire from contact with 
overheated parts of the engine. 


Pipe Dream. Near Altus, Okla., em- 
ployees of the Sooner State Drilling & 
Producing Co. set up a drill rig, smiled 
with surprise as they struck a 4,000-bbl.- 
an-hour gusher a mere 24 ft. beneath the 
earth’s surface, checked the find more 
closely, then hastily removed their equip- 
ment, repaired the gap in the 16-in. pipe- 
line owned by the Service Pipe Line Co. 
of Tulsa. 


Queens Wild. In Clovis, N. Mex., Mrs. 
Hazel Ferguson, irked at her husband for 
joining a late night card party, stalked 
into the game with pistol in hand, fired 
a shot into the floor, lined up the play- 
ers against the wall, marched her errant 
husband home at gunpoint, next day was 
fined $25 for discharging a firearm within 
the city limits. 


Witness for the Prosecution. In Van- 
couver, B.C., Police Constable Alexander 
Waterton, assigned to get undercover evi- 
dence against a fortunetelling gypsy, testi- 
fied in court that the woman had cited 
two men, one fair, the other dark, as the 
cause of his own current unhappiness, 
admitted under defense questioning that 
he detested the assignment, given to him 
by fair-haired Detective Albert Steen, 
dark-haired Harry Horton. 


Wherever Science 
Can Save 
Human Lives 





Making drugs that save lives is an 
awesome responsibility. That is why 
the international credo of Pfizer is 
“the right drug at the right time...all 
over the world’. In a single day such 
pharmaceutical products as Pfizer 
Terramycin are fighting disease in 
Hong Kong, Mexico, Denmark, Kenya 
—and almost every other area of the 
world. But countless difficulties must 
be overcome...language barriers... 
trade regulations...transportation 
problems. Drugs may be delivered to 
a doctor’s waiting hands by jet—or on 
the jouncing back of a camel. 

Today, by participating in techno- 
logical advancements, Pfizer is daily 
contributing to the health of econo- 
mies, as well as people. 


A World-Wide Treasure Hunt 


At the same time that Pfizer is making 
drugs available around the globe, its 
research teams continue to test soil 
samples from every corner of the earth. 
A pinch of soil from Viet-Nam or 
Vienna, Lapland or La Paz may yield 
the new organism whose life activity 
can be utilized by fermentation chem- 
istry to produce drugs to conquer can- 
cer or the common cold. 


Fermentation chemistry is the subject of 
an absorbing and unusual book, “Our 
Smallest Servants’. The book tells how 
science harnesses millions of microscopic 
creatures to save human lives. /f you 
would like a f i¢:3 copy, write Dept. 35, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., inc., 11 Bartlett St., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Delenes for the 
worlds well-being 


Since 1849 








Lhe fastest way to get there 


is to ezy...the finest way to 


fly is by pouvezas 


the most respected name in aviation 






That's why more people and 


more airlines fly DOUGLAS *2G"airliners 


than all others combined! 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL (6 ELECTRIC 


“Alone . . . just me and my question . . . which lamps to buy. 
All look about alike .. . but | keep remembering what past 
experience has proved to us about General Electric Lamps. 
That 999 out of 1,000 are sure-starters ... and 99 out of 100 
will still be burning in 1961. And happy thought! We pay less for 
a case of G-E Fluorescent Lamps today than we did in 1950!" 
DECISION: ‘Why gamble on performance when | can get 


G-E Lamps at little or no premium in the purchase price.”’ 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-905, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 0. 





ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER COMPARISON CHART 


SMITH- Brand Brand Brand Brand 
CORONA A B c ie) 


AUTOMAT s 
Sinise coehene YES NO NO YES NO 


one-step operation. 


SIGNAL LIGHT 
Positive visual indication YES NO NO NO NO 
if motor is ON or OFF. 


TOTAL TABULATOR CLEAR 
Clears all stops instantly NO NO NO NO 


without moving carriage 


ERROR CONTROL 
Simplifies correction of errors NO NO NO NO 


and line justification. 


BOTTOM MARGIN INDICATOR 
Page Gage accurately NO NO NO 
indicates bottom margin. 


88 CHARACTER KEYBOARD 
Standard at NO YES 


no extra charge. 


KEYBOARD SLOPE 
Key top slanted to fit NO NO 
natural movements of fingers. 


ROLL-FREE ACTION 
Releases typebar cams NO 
with no “scuffing” action. 


SAFETY COVER 
Motor shuts off when cover NO 
is raised to change ribbon, 


CUSHIONED TOUCH 
Eliminates jar to sensitive finger NO 
tips at end of each stroke. 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST NO 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


. PgR 


= 





Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith-Corona 
with any other machine on the market today. You'll see why the 
Smith-Corona is not just equal, but swperior to every other brand! 
3efore you buy an electric typewriter, call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration of the many exclusive features 
that make Smith-Corona today’s most advanced electric typewriter! 


Smith-Corona Electric 
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The mest didttaguiahed Mettroar of but Tin. 


CONTINENTAL 
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“When a man of rank appears, he deserves to have his merits handsomely allowed” 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 





“NAVIGATOR TO BABY! 


HE most important member of the flying crew .to 

your airborne infant...is the one who brings him 
his bottle. 

Never mind all that stuff about “Altitude 35,000 feet. 


Airspeed 550 miles-per-hour, Estimated lime of Arrival 
0845 hours”. Who cares? 

Is the formula just warm ¢ nough? 

Among BOAC’s Stewards and Stewardesses is many 
a well-trained wrist...skilled at testing drops from a 
baby’s bottle. 

Indeed, even “up front” at the controls, you are likely 
to find a family man or two quite used to navigating a 
perambulator at home in Britain. 

So your passenger-in-arms will travel happily in his 
BOAC aircraft. (If he’s under 2, he travels at LO“ of the 





SF isciphia, Pittsburgh, Washington 


Course 90°, Bottle 98.6°!” 


regular fare!) An older child will be diverted with 
games to play or pictures to draw. 

Phat is part of British cabin attendance...which only 
BOAC ean provide It gives you individual attention... 
an indescribable feeling of having someone near, con- 
stantly looking after you. And your Baby! 

If you enjoy being babied yourself, remember BOA( 


is Baby’s Own Approved Carrier. 





Equipment: BOAC flies you in the st dern aircraft, ine 
DC-7¢ jet-prop “Britannia ul ymure jet “Comet 4's” 
Classes of Fares... BOAC ticket is 

the t d airlines. Round-t the 

le Luxe $ First Class $783, ‘I $453.60. (Sul 

ttoch e after April 

Travel Agents’ requests for your reservations are honored at a 
BOAC office They can give you trave nd tour literature, time 
thle nd answers to your individual « 

f BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
*) Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Franciseo 
ya Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Phila 


Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


Grote Oe Lesser 


N 1936, while Italian journalists hissed from the galleries, 

a slight, regal figure appeared before the League of Na- 
tions in poignant protest against the invasion of his country 
by Mussolini. That year Emperor Haile Selassie, a proud 
ruler who lived to see his country free once again, became 
the first African leader to be Trae’s Man of the Year. Since 
then, Africa has been making history on its own, awakening 
the rest of the world to Africa’s own awakening. Time cover 
stories illustrate the way the story has developed. In 1952 
there was Daniel Malan, the dour Boer Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa, who died last week, out to keep 
what he regarded as the inferior black majority of his coun- 
trymen in permanent subjection, After him came the face 
of Black Africa nationalism—Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah in 1953. In the north, the same anti-colonial stir- 
ups agitated the Arabs, and Time showed the faces of King 
Mohammed V of Morocco, which won its independence in 
1956, and of Ferhat Abbas, head of Algeria's rebel government- 
in-exile, whose story is not yet finished. Now comes young, 
vigorous Sékou Touré of Guinea, the man who said “No” 
to De Gaulle and who has become one of the most powerful 
figures in the reversed “scramble for Africa”—that of the 
Africans themselves. For a report on the first unsteady steps 
of an infant nation and the growing pains of a continent, 
see FOREIGN News, Vive I'Indépendance! 


OTHING will stir a Filipino newsman into excited con- 


MAN OF YEAR: 1936 





ABBAS: 





1958 








mov STEVENS 


JAMES BELL 





versation faster these days than a mention of Jim Bell, 
Time's Hong Kong bureau chief. Last week two big Philip- 
pine newspapers, the Manila Times and Bulletin, protested 
editorially against President Carlos Garcia’s recent decision 
to ban Bell from the Philippines for reporting the corruption 
and increasing anti-Americanism of Garcia's government 
(Time, Feb. 2). Said the Times: “The broad principles of 
press freedom are threatened by the President's attitude 
toward the Bell case.” In almost 15 years as one of Time’s 
top correspondents, Jim Bell has suffered just about every 
vicissitude of the reporter's trade, including near mobbing 
at the hands of an Iranian mob that mistook him for 
Winston Churchill. But the charge that he seeks to disturb 
Philippine-U.S. relations is perhaps the oddest ever directed 
at him. Few Americans have more affection and respect for 
the Filipino people. Kansas-born Jim Bell spent the forma- 
tive years of his youth in northern Luzon, returned to the 
Philippines as an Army officer in World War II, has kept 
close ties with the islands ever since. One of the men whose 
friendship Bell most cherished was the Philippines’ late, 
loved President Ramon Magsaysay—an incorruptible states- 
man who never found any difficulty in combining deep pride 
in being a Filipino with unshakable affection for the U.S. 
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THE SPORTS-CAR OF SPORTSMEN 


Especially engineered to be driven by the man who lives for swift, sure-footed action 


in its fullest measure... de/iberate/y styled to make him the envy of everyone else. 


Ain 
100-SIX 


BUILT TO RUN ‘TIL THE ROAD WEARS OUT 


Make a date for a test-drive today! 







{ THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin-Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris and Riley cars 
Represented in the United States by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP.,, Dept. E. 27 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Soild and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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THE NATION 
Question of Faith 


On the floor of the Senate one day last 
Ohio Democrat Frank Lausche re- 
called a luncheon given by the Foreign 
Relations Committee in honor of the 
U.S.S.R.’s visiting First Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan. The questioning, led 
by Lausche. turned to the crash of an off- 
U.S. Air Force C-130 


Soviet Armenia last 


week 


course transport in 
September; Lausche 
doubted the Soviets that they 
knew nothing about eleven crewmen still 
unaccounted for. Mikovan looked Lausche 
in the eye and said: “You have no faith 
in us.” Last week the State Department 
put out a tape-recorded transcriy 
Foreign Relations) that proved again and 
unforgettably that Communists 
words a special meaning of their own. 
The Kremlin had denied that the C-130 
had been shot down. But the transcript 
was the sound of Soviet jet pilots gabbing 
excitedly to each other by radio as oe 
shot down that same unarmed C-1 
At the Communist Party's 21st 
gress in Moscow last 
shchev pleaded for a “thaw’ 
war based upon mutual 
good faith 





Insist 








give 


Con- 
Nikita Khru 

in the cold 
good faith. The 
y his standards 
was his invitation to President Eisen- 
hower to visit the U.S.S.R. The evidence 
of his true intent was his 





week 


evidence of 


attack on U.S. 
* his warn- 
making 
targets 


leaders as “merchants of death 
ing to U.S. allies that they are 
their countries potential Russian 
by harboring U.S. bases. The point was 
made doubly clear by the boast of De- 
fense Minister Rodion Malinovsky (see 
ForeiGN News) U.S.S.R. 
could strike anywhere on earth 
U.S. missiles were “too short. 

By contrast, the Western 
good faith was symbolized at 





missiles 
and that 


notion of 


West Ger- 





many’s Cologne-Bonn airport when Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, en 
route from successful visits to London 
and Paris, was personally welcomed by 
West Germany's rocklike Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer. Said Dulles warmly: “It 


funda 
solid and un- 
whatever the 
deployed for the in- 


is not necessary to re-examine the 
mentals. They are fixed 
shaken.” The crucial point 
“tactical flexibility” 
evitable Big Four talks on Germany this 
spring, the West is still fixed 
unshaken on the basic 
to Communism 
faith can be extended only to 
that can be checked 
amined every step of the way. 


solid and 
proposition that 
there is no truth, and 
igreements 


patrolled and ex- 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 
How They Died 


Looking across the border to Soviet Ar- 
Turkish natives saw a huge plume 
of smoke rising from the Communist ter- 
ritory. On that same day—Sept. 
short minutes 
rose, Allied radio monitors around the 
southern ring of the U.S.S.R., taping their 
daily quota of Russian radio talk, record- 


menia 


1958 


—just before the smoke 


ed the grim conversation of five Soviet 
jet fighter pilots. 
The jets had scrambled into the sky 





for a look an intruder inside Russia’s 
southern border. It was, in fact, an un- 
armed, four-engined U.S. Air Force ( 
transport carrying 17 men. In 
course from Trabzon Van, Turkey in 
high winds and bad weather, the C-130 
had strayed over the Turkish 
Communist territory, possibly 
by high-strength 
Soviet 


*-130 


flying a 


‘tence into 
confused 
directional signals from 
Following the 


tors from their own ground radar stations, 


radio stations. vec- 
the Russians sped toward the target area 
barking pilots’ combat chatter over the 
radio, The monitors caught virtually ev- 
ery word that mattered 


582, 1 see the target, to the right . . 
Its 


about 32,800 ft.) as you said. 


fude ts s00 (hectometers— 





Tam 201,1 see the target. Attack! 
I am 201, 1 am attacking the target ... 















Attack, at k, 218, attack 

The t t ws a transport, four-engine d. 
Tam the t fee 

Target speed is 300 | kilometers—186 


m.p.h. | with it. It is 

turning tor 
The target is burning. 
There’s a hit 
The target is 
Open fire 
218, are you 


I am going along 


d the fence 











banking... 





attacking? 
Yes, ves 
The target is burning. . 
The tail as falling off the 
target .. 
7 am in 
Look at him. 
is already 


sembly ts 


front of the target... 
He will not get away. He 
falling. 

Yes, he is f 
bovs, 


ll finish him off 





I will finish him off on the run. 
The target has lost 
down .. 
The target has turned over 
Aha, you see, it is falling 
Yes... form up, 


control, it is going 


gohome... 


The Indictment. State Department of- 
ficials locked up the incredible evidence 
until they could learn the fate of the 17 
U.S. Air Force men on the plane. Through 
normal channels, the U.S. asked the Rus- 





West GERMANY’s ADENAUVER & SECRETARY ee IN BONN 


The fundamentals 


are fixed 


, solid and ur haken. 











ARLINGTON BURIAL OF 
'| will finish him off, boys, 
sians for an accounting. In reply, the 
Soviets denied any knowledge of the 
plane. Later, after U.S. protests, the Reds 
“found” the wreckage, turned over to the 
U.S. six bodies (Trte, Sept. 29), strident- 
ly denied that they had shot the plane 
down, insisted that it had just crashed 
and that they had no information about 
the eleven airmen who were missing. 

Determined to win the return of the 
eleven men—dead or alive—the U.S. de- 
cided again to hold back public release 
of the damning Instead, the 
State Department privately confronted 
the Russians with the recording, hoping 
that the Soviets would settle the inci- 
dent quickly to avoid worldwide condem- 
nation. Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Robert Murphy tried it first, called Soviet 
Ambassador Mikhail Menshikov into his 
Washington office. “Smiling Mike” re- 
fused to listen to the recording, but Mur- 
phy handed him a Russian transcript. Re- 
sult: silence. 

The Guilt. When Russia's No. 2 boss, 
Anastas Mikoyan, came to the U.S. last 
month, the State Department decided to 
try again. But amiable Anastas turned 
back the pleas of both Vice President 
Nixon and Secretary of State Dulles; he 
was, in fact, highly irritated by U.S. in- 
sistence that the Russians were withhold- 
ing the truth, as well as the eleven men. 
State decided to give the Russians just 
one more chance: perhaps Mikoyan would 
swing around after he returned to Moscow 
and talk it over with other officials. 

Last week, convinced by Moscow’s si- 
lence that quiet diplomacy was hopeless, 
the U.S. released the transcript of the re- 
cording, and with it all the background on 
all the futile talks. A day later the Air 
Force buried two unidentified members of 
the lost crew in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. The four other bodies had been sent 
to their families for burial. Somewhere 
in Soviet territory were eleven more Air 
Force men, all of them, perhaps, dead. If 
there was any consolation for the U.S., it 
lay in the fact that the free world now 
knew how they died and who killed them. 
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evidence. 


Two C-130 Victims 
finish him off 





| wil 


Berlin's Lincoln Expert 


Trim in a charcoal grey suit, black 
loafers and grey Homburg, Berlin's mus- 
cular Mayor Willy Brandt, 45, bounded 
down the steps of the plane from Ottawa 
last weekend before Washington’s pho- 
tographers could get their cameras aimed. 
Brandt and his pretty, blonde wife were 
met by State Department Berlin Expert 
Eleanor Lansing Dulles, whose brother 
John Foster had just flown off to confer 
with German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer about Brandt's Russia-menaced 
city. Said Brandt: “I will tell my friends 
in the U.S. about Berlin . . . You 
can rely on the people of the city of 


free 


Berlin, as the Berliners know they can 
rely on the people of the U.S.” 
Like the late Socialist Mayor Ernst 


Reuther in the days of the 1949 airlift 
Socialist Willy Brandt had come to tight- 


> 


UPI 


Tue BRANDTS IN THE U.S. 
"You can rely on the people of Berlin." 





en that mutual reliance between Ameri- 
cans and Berliners. His method, beyond 
talks with President Eisenhower and other 
Washington brass: a Meet the Press TV 
appearance, a banquet hosted by A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. President George Meany, luncheons 
with New York businessmen 
ference and dinner in Los Angeles (whence 
he flies on around the world). In the grow- 
ing tradition of nondiplomat diplomacy, 
Mayor Brandt came not at the invitation 
of the U.S. Government but to be feature 
speaker this week at the Springfield, Ill. 
celebration of Republican Abraham Lin- 
coln’s 150th birthday. Explained the pro- 
gram chairman: “Brandt is a fighter for 
freedom, just as Lincoln was.” 


DEFENSE 


Second Generation's First 

The Air Force's Titan intercontinental 
ballistic missile. black-and-white-striped 
and tall as a ten-story building, boomed 
off the launching pad at Cape Canaveral 
last week, roared up 50 miles or so through 
a long-awaited break in the grey overcast, 
plopped its 110 tons into the warm At- 
lantic 300 miles downrange (maximum 
hoped-for range: 9,000 miles). The U. 
first successful firing of a second-genera- 
tion ICBM (after Atlas) brought cheers 
from airmen and Titan's Martin Co. crew, 
weary from a two-month fight against the 
gremlins that unaccountably popped its 
umbilical cord and played other tricks on 
five previous countdowns. Since two pre- 
vious firing fizzles took place the 
launching pad, the crewmen could even 
boast—and did—that theirs was the first 
long-range U.S. missile to perform per- 
fectly on first launch. 

Though Titan's second stage in this 
shoot was only a water-ballasted dummy, 
the first stage’s performance (300,000-lb. 
thrust, U.S.’s biggest) promised that the 
hard-base missile (Time, Oct. 13) would 
be ready for defense operation next year. 
The bird's role: temporary 
plug in the missile gap between the deter- 
rent the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s manned bombers and the oncom- 
ing solid-fuel Navy Polaris and Air Force 
Minuteman. 


THE CONGRESS 


Four More Years 

by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and sent to the Senate last 
week: a four-year extension of the mili- 
tary draft, strongly backed by the Eisen- 
hower Administration and the House 
Democratic and Republican leadership. A 
serious attempt to limit the extension to 
two years was made by Iowa’s freshman 
Democrat Leonard Wolf, 33, backed by a 
large group of young Congressmen, includ- 
ing many first-termers. A voice vote was 
taken on Wolf's two-year amendment and 
declared lost. But it was more than close 
enough to call for a standing vote—which 
Democrat Wolf did not demand. His ex- 
planation: “I did not ask for a standing 
vote because many of the young men 
were bucking their leaders and I didn’t 
want to embarrass them.” 


press con- 











on 


now-certam 


power of 


Passed (381-20) 
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THE BUDGET 
Spending—by the Numbers 


“This seems to be the opening of the 
battle of the budget,” said House Repub- 
lican Leader Charles Halleck as the Dem- 
ocratic 86th Congress took up its first 
major pieces of legislation. “Already the 
budget busters are on the move.” Charlie 
Halleck was dead right: the 1959 battle 
of the budget was flaming on all fronts 
last week—and there was little doubt 
that the budget busters were ahead in the 
preliminary skirmishes. 

The balanced-budget forces were led by 
President Eisenhower, persuading Repub- 
licans. buttonholing his friends. confer- 
ring in friendly fashion over’ whisky and 
with Democratic Senate Leader 
Lyndon Johnson and Democratic House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn at the White 
House. At his third weekly press confer- 
ence in a row, the President read a long 
prepared statement urging fiscal responsi 
bility: “I don't believe that we should 
have higher taxes. and I do not believe 
that the U.S. wants higher taxes. That 
means to me living within your income. 

Next day Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson campaigned quietly among the 
big names of Capitol Hill (including New 
Mexico’s Democrat Clint Anderson—no 
kin), faced the Democrat-dominated 
Joint Congressional Economic Commit- 
tee, stoutly resisted charges that “living 
within our means” is a negative policy. 
Said Anderson: “The fact of the matter is 
that there is almost nothing which is more 
positive than fiscal soundness.” Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman William Mce- 
Chesney Martin Jr.. also appearing be 
fore the Joint Congressional Economic 
Committee, bluntly warned that there was 
“never a more important time than now” 
for balancing the budget. Behind Martin's 
words: the U.S. Treasury Department's 
discovery that investors’ fears of deficit 
and inflation are making it increasingly 
difficult to refinance the huge Govern- 
ment debt even at high interest rates 
(see BUSINESS}. 

But the U.S. Congress seemed to be 


soda 





in no mood to pay much attention to 
such talk. With the hup-two-three-four 
of a drill sergeant. the Democratic 


Congress shouted approval of first bills 
calling for spending well beyond Adminis- 
tration budget requests. Items 

q The Senate, by a vote of 60 (47 Demo- 
crats and 13 Republicans) to 28 (18 Re- 
publicans and ten Democratic Southern 
conservatives), passed a catchall housing 
bill, calling for spending $2.675,000,0c00— 
or $1,075.000.000 more than the Adminis- 
tration thought necessary—on urban re- 
newal, public housing. college housing, 
etc, over the next six years. Despite token 
cuts accepted by Senate Leader Johnson, 
maneuvering skillfully against the possi- 
bility of a presidential veto, the bill 
would still authorize spending in fiscal 
1960 of up to $185 million over the 
Eisenhower Administration's balanced 
budget. 

@ The House Banking Committee's sub- 
committee approved an omnibus $2.1 bil- 
lion housing bill—S57s5 million less than 
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the Senate version but still $500 million 
over the Administration program. 

@ The House, by a crunching 310 to 89 
passed a bill authorizing direct housing 
loans of up to $300 million to veterans in 
fiscal 1960. Since the Administration op- 
posed any such loans, the entire amount 
would be above the budget estimates— 
even though it would ultimately be repaid. 
@ Less than 24 hours after passing the 
something-for-everyone housing bill, the 
Senate, driven hard by Lyndon Johnson 
voted 63 to 22 for a something-for- 
everyone airport-improvement and con- 
struction bill, calling for spending of 
a generous $465 million over the next 
four years. The Administration, which 
thus faced the prospect of having its 
own $200 million plan more than doubled 
could find cool comfort in the fact that 
the Senate voted that none of the money 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Temperate Law 

Neither passionate proddings by North- 
erners nor desperate defiance by Southern- 
ers have swayed Dwight Eisenhower in his 
refusal to make a moral crusade out of 
the civil rights issue. The President's bed- 
rock position: the law must be obeyed. 
Last week the Administration sent to 
Congress a civil rights bill that is even 
more temperate in its use of law than 
its 1957 version. Notably missing: the 
celebrated Title III of the 1957 bill that 
would have empowered the Attorney Gen- 
eral to file suits on behalf of citizens 
deprived of civil rights.* an omission 
seeming to indicate that the President is 
satisfied with the present pace of integra- 
tion. Key provisions of the new program 
@ Make force or threat of force a federal 





Associcted Press 


Democrat ANDERSON & REPUBLICAN ANDERSON 
Already the budget busters are on the move.’ 


should go toward airport cocktail lounges, 
recreation rooms, etc. 

All last week's bills still face further 
congressional action and, after that, the 
threat of presidential veto. To counter 
the threat and defend the Democrats 
against the ever-mounting Administration 
drumfire against spending, Lyndon John 
son resorted to a little political black 
mail: he threatened to gut the President's 
cherished foreign aid program, which he 
has always professed to support. Having 
pointed out that the Administration was 
requesting $825 million more for foreign 
aid this year than the last Congress ap- 
propriated, Johnson told the Senate 

“If we continue trying to brand one 
party as the party of spenders and the 
other party as the party of savers; if we 
continue trying to brand one party as the 
party of socialism, and the other party as 
the party of free enterprise; if we con 
tinue to deal in labels instead of reason 
I think the people may get a balanced 
budget all right. There is going to be so 
much propaganda that by the time we get 
through the last appropriation bill [7.e., 
foreign aid] Congress may balance it in 
that last bill.” 


offense when used, as in Little Rock, to 
defy U.S. court integration orders; recom- 
mended maximum penalties: two years 
and $10,000 fine. 

@ Provide, through the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, technical guidance, limited subsi- 
dies, and other aid for schools wrestling 
with integration problems. 

@ Authorize federal operation of integrat- 
ed schools for servicemen’s children when 
legal wrangling over segregation closes any 
schools in areas heavily populated by 
service people. 

@ Grant the Attorney General power to 
subpoena records for any election involv- 
ing federal officeholders; require all state 
and local officials to keep such records 
for three years. 

@ Set federal penalties (five years, 
$5,000) for flight across state lines from 
any state’s investigation of 
church bombing. 

@ Extend the life of the late-starting 
hard-working Civil Rights Commission 


school or 


A tough provision killed out of the 1957 bill 
by mutual agreement of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Walter Reuther’s United Auto Workers and the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
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created by the Administration’s 1957 bill, 
for another two years. 

Said the President at his news confer- 
ence: “I believe that legislation that is 
certain to exacerbate the whole situation, 
that is going to raise tempers and increase 
prejudices could be far more harmful than 
good.” Echoed Texan Lyndon Johnson, 
Senate majority leader who fanfared his 
own conciliatory program last month: 
“There is an atmosphere of reason in 
which all proposals can be considered and 
the issues decided upon their merits.” 








THE ADMINISTRATION 
Disappointed Men 


Homeward bound from Washington 
last week were two top Administration 
officials, both disappointed men. One was 
Navy Secretary Thomas S. (for Sover- 
eign) Gates Jr., 52, already marked down 
in Navy legend as the best Secretary since 
the late James Forrestal. The other was 
James H. (for Hopkins) Smith Jr., 49, 
highly respected in the State Department 
for his two-year stint as International 


FRIENDLY IKE: A MAN OF FEW FRIENDS 


Cooperation administrator. In the curious 
fashion of Washington politics, the double 
disappointments were intertwined. 
Philadelphia Banker Gates (Drexel & 
Co.) took over the Navy Secretary's job 
in 1957 after four years as Under Secre- 
tary, demonstrated the same smartness he 
showed in World War II as a naval air 
intelligence officer. But Gates got tor- 
pedoed on two issues: 1) he argued unsuc- 
cessfully for Navy appropriations on a 
basis of Navy need as he saw it, rather 
than percentage of the overall four-service 














I bigs was a refreshing remoteness about life last week 
at Milestone Plantation, 35 miles south of Moultrie, Ga.: 
no newsmen, no demanding photographers, no jangling tele- 
phones or weighty conferences. By day the good friends 
played golf or shot quail; in the evenings they played bridge. 
If there was any shop talk—Berlin, the budget, the missile 
gap—the talk was initiated by one man, and one man alone; 
his friends knew better than to broach such subjects of 
their own accord. And when the brief vacation ended and 
the friends returned to their homes, not one of them would 
think of hinting at the one man’s golf score or his bridge luck 
to anyone outside the circle. 

Such is the character of Dwight Eisenhower's sternly pre- 
served, jealously pursued privacy that, save for his own fam- 
ily, he feels truly at home only with a small group of friends 
who have nothing to do with the running of the Govern- 
ment and who enjoy being with him even though he is 
President of the U.S. Three of them were with Ike on his 
getaway to Milestone. Host was Millionaire Industrialist 
(National Steel) and Plantation Owner George Humphrey, 
68, who met the President in 1952, when Ike's friend and 
Cabinet-hunting Talent Scout Lucius Clay recommended 
him for the job of Secretary of the Treasury; Humphrey 
has become a close friend only since leaving Washington. 
The other two inner-circle guests were Barry Leithead, 51, 
president of Cluett Peabody & Co. (Arrow Shirts), who has 
known Ike since he was president of Columbia University, 
and Coca-Cola Co. Board Chairman William E. Robinson, 
58, onetime advertising executive and publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who met Ike when he was in Europe 
in 1944 on a State Department mission. 

The Need. Humphrey, Leithead and Robinson are among 
the few men who provide the kind of genial company that 
answers Ike’s need simply to be himself. Another is Man- 
hattan Broker Clifford J. Roberts, 65, partner in Reynolds 
& Co..* who met Ike at the Augusta National Golf Club 
(which Roberts helped found), was a big wheel in the pre- 
campaign Citizens-for-Eisenhower movement. Cities Service 
Chairman W. Alton Jones, 67, also a New York friend, got 
to know Ike when he was at Columbia. 

One of the best-known members of the circle is bubbly, 


* For other news of Reynolds & Co., sce Business. 
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clowning George Allen, 62, Washington businessman (real- 
estate, insurance), long-famed crony of Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman. Allen was a wartime Red Cross repre- 
sentative in London when he met Ike, later got the general 
to buy the Gettysburg farm, near Allen’s own place. Of the 
few other members of the private group, only one is a 
fellow West Pointer: General Alfred Gruenther, 59, a bril- 
liant military mind (and expert bridge player), who worked 
with the President when they were on war maneuvers in 
Louisiana in 1941, later took command after Ike and 
Matthew Ridgway at SHAPE. 

The Chasm. To a great extent, Ike’s military career ac- 
counts for the personal loneliness from which he seeks 
escape in the company of a few close friends. After 1941, 
when General George Marshall called Brigadier General 
Eisenhower to Washington and thrust fame and command 
of the North African campaign into his hands, Ike crossed 
a chasm, leaped from an easygoing social life with his 
contemporaries into the solitary life of high command and 
growing professional stature. He has told associates that he 
found it practically impossible “to talk to anybody but my 
military staff... I used to go to bed hoping I wouldn't 
talk in my sleep.” After V-E day and Supreme Allied Com- 
mand, he was even more of a big public figure with a world- 
known nickname, an infectious public smile; soon he was 
clearly presidential timber in full leaf—and more than ever 
before, he was uncomfortable with the public image of him- 
self and lonely in his private life. 

The Tonic. The image fal’s away whenever he relaxes 
with his friends. They demand nothing of him, never preach, 
never press, never talk outside. None could be classed as a 
brilliant intellectual with Kitchen Cabinet pretensions. As 
topflight businessmen (dubbed “Ike's Millionaires” by the 
White House press corps), most are readily mobile, can 
usually drop into Washington from any place in the country 
to fill out a foursome on a few hours’ notice from Ike. His 
every word is a confidence, their only purpose quiet, old- 
shoe congeniality. 

Thus, after four days of this tonic at Milestone, when 
Dwight Eisenhower returned at week's end to Washington, 
he was ready to assume the image of the public figure— 
cordial, somewhat distant—grateful for one of the brief 
journeys back to himself. 


LEITHEAD ALLEN 
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defense budget; 2) he offered stubborn 
resistance to President Eisenhower's De- 
fense Reorganization Act on the ground 
that it would sap service secretaries’ pow- 
ers, take Navy units out of Navy control. 
When the act passed last year, Gates’s 
disappointment and his determination to 
get home to Philadelphia became an open 
Pentagon secret. 

Almost as well known was Jim Smith's 
yen for Gates’s job after he finished a 
self-imposed two-year ICA tour. Smith, 
a wartime carrier pilot and postwar As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 
(1953-56), appeared a natural to become 
Secretary. But Gates, with White House 
approval, offered the job to Under Secre- 
tary William Birrell Franke (rhymes with 
lanky), 64. wealthy retired accountant 
and since 1954 a quietly competent assist- 
ant secretary for financial management. 
When Franke declined for health reasons 
(arthritis), Gates suggested Smith, 

Trouble was that Senate Republicans 
who like Gates, dislike able. impetuous 
Jim Smith. As ICA boss he was known to 
boil over at Congressmen, to refuse jobs 
to Republican politicians because politics 
made them “controversial.” Quickly New 
Hampshire’s Styles Bridges and other 
G.O.P,. members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services Committees 
passed the word to G.O.P. National Chair- 
man Meade Alcorn that Smith as Navy 
Secretary was no go. On that basis Gates 
persuaded Franke, by then considerably 
recovered, to reconsider. 

Last week, with Franke’s promotion 
official, disappointed Jim Smith went 
home to Aspen. Colo. Gates prepared to 
leave June 1, after the Navy's 1960 
budget passes. Last week also a third dis- 
appointed man popped up. Grieved was 
G.O.P. Chairman Alcorn, who had done 
no more than listen to congressional ad- 
vice, had been clobbered in print as the 
man who put the finger on Independent 
Republican Smith. 


NEW YORK 
The Richest Boy 


After escorting his pregnant second wife 
to a lifeboat. coolly waving to her as the 
boat was lowered to the calm sea, jaunty, 
mustachioed Colonel John Jacob Astor 
IV went down with the unsinkable ship 
Titanic while the orchestra played “Hold 
me up, mighty waters, Keep my eye 
on things above.” That left a nervous, 
narrow-chested youth of 6 ft. 4 in., per- 
haps the greenest freshman at Harvard, 
to inherit a fortune of approximately 
$87.2 million, organized around vast and 
spreading holdings, including some of 
Manhattan’s finest hotels—the Astoria, 
St. Regis, Knickerbocker, Cambridge and 
Astor House. It was 1912, apogee of the 
Progressive Era and the nation’s damna- 
tion of what Theodore Roosevelt had 
called “malefactors of great wealth.” 

Indeed, the gales of social criticism 
were already blowing before young Vin- 
cent Astor fully comprehended that he, 
at 20, was heir to one of the U.S.’s least 
popular traditions—fortune founded by 
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Wit Astor PLaza Mopet 


The fact that a man is rich does not make him useless. 


great-great-grandfather out of fur trad- 
ing with the Indians and Manhattan real 
estate; fortune battened down by grand- 
father and father upon acres of New 
York tenements bitterly known as “Astor 
Flats”; fortune tarnished when half the 
family moved to England because the 
U.S. was not “a fit country for gentle- 
men to live in.” 

“It is monstrous,” read a letter young 
Astor got from Muckraker Upton Sinclair 
soon after leaving Harvard to administer 
his money. “The poor people see in the 
papers the picture of your magnificent 
and luxurious home and they realize that 
it is out of the rents that they pay.” But 
Astor, wiser even then than he appeared 
replied calmly: “I am not unmind- 
ful of the wrongs to be righted. . .” 

Left-Leaning Neighbor. Quietly he set 
about righting some of the wrongs. “Each 
dollar is a soldier that does your bid- 
ding,” he once said, and he watched them 
win or get mowed down. He turned parts 
of his Hudson Valley estate at Rhine- 
beck, N.Y. into a model farm, parts into 
a holiday home for invalid children. He 
kicked off and often led a house-to-house 
canvass of tenements built on his land, 
urged New York police to crack down on 
lawbreaking landlords. In later years, dur- 
ing Mayor Fiorello La Guardia’s social- 
reform surge, he demolished slum tene- 
ments by the dozen, sold others to New 
York City on easy terms. 

For an eventful decade, Astor turned 
his social awareness toward politics. The 
focus: Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a Hud- 
son Valley neighbor he had come to like 
while Astor was a naval officer in World 
War I and Franklin Roosevelt was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. With open 
pocketbook, with amateur’s enthusiasm, 
Vincent Astor backed his neighbor for 
New York Governor, for U.S. President, 
took F.D.R. cruising on his $2,500,000 
yacht Nourmahal after the election (Tie 


to be, 


Cover, April 9, 1934). End result: dis- 
appointment. When F.D.R. went farther 
and farther to the left, Astor could not 
go along, and soon the magazine Today, 
which Astor had founded along with 
F.D.R. Braintruster Raymond Moley to 
boost F.D.R., was calling the Hudson 
Valley neighbor “an irresponsible radi- 
cal." Today merged in 1937 with News- 
week, in which Astor held the controlling 
60%-plus interest. 

Cash Shortage. Everywhere Vincent 
Astor went the headlines bore down re- 
lentlessly—on his taste in racing cars and 
yachts; his membership in clubs (29); 
his knowledge about tropical crustaceans; 
his volunteering, at age 50, for Navy 
duty in World War II (from which he 
emerged a four-stripe captain); his dis- 
dain at all times for the Cafe Society 
that scooped up countless relatives, in- 
cluding his half-brother John Jacob Astor 
VI (born four months after the Titanic 
sinking). Hardest of all the headlines 
shone on his marriage to three beautiful, 
brilliant women. They were: 1) Helen 
Dinsmore Huntington (married 1914, di- 
vorced 1940), since then, as Mrs. Lytle 
Hull, a leading patron of Manhattan 
music; 2) Mary Benedict Cushing (mar- 
ried 1940, divorced 1953), eldest of three, 
celebrated heiress-daughters of Boston 
Surgeon Harvey Cushing; 3) Mrs. Mary 
Brooke Russell Marshall (married 1953), 
daughter of the late Major General John 
H. Russell, who commanded the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps from 1934 to 1936. 

But increasingly, as Vincent Astor 
moved away even from the fringes of 
history, the life that the headlines missed 
was still the same story—free from cliché 
success or cliché failure—keyed to hard 
work and hard try. In 1952, as an old 
yachtsman, he knew warm success with 


his day-to-day involvement, as_ biggest 
stockholder of U.S. Lines Co., in the 
completion of the splendid superliner 
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United States. In 1957 he knew cold 
failure when his project for a 46-story 
office building on Manhattan’s Park Ave- 
nue—to be called Astor Plaza, it might 
have capped his long march from the 
Astor Flats—bogged down and passed to 
a Manhattan bank largely because he 
could not set up adequate financing. When 
Astor died last week in Manhattan, aged 
67, of a heart attack, he died childless. 

Behind him he left his fortune—aug- 
mented during his ‘stewardship to between 
$100 million and $200 million. Out of its 
vastness he left $2 million to his wife and 
soo in 24 other bequests, including 
25,000 to his first wife as evidence of 
‘my deep affection and respect.” The rest 
he left to his Astor Foundation to be 
used to “alleviate human misery.” And 
behind him, in the teeth of the dead 
muckrakers, he left a quiet life to make 
the quiet American point that, as Vincent 
Astor put it, “it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that because a man is rich he is 
also useless.” 


OREGON 


Lease on Life 

Chatting with newsmen in his Portland 
dining room one day last week, Oregon's 
Democratic Senator Richard Neuberger, 
once known in senatorial halls for his 
partisan wrangling and headline catching, 
quietly mused about some new changes 
in his life: 

“We're all flesh,” said Dick Neuberger, 
“be it Republican or Democrat, rich bank- 
er or poorly paid college professor. I think 
now it would be almost impossible to get 
angry at someone over a political issue. 
And it doesn’t make any difference any 
more if my wife squeezes toothpaste from 
the top or the bottom, if the biscuits are 
burned, or if the living room is cluttered. 
It isn’t true, as you might believe by lis- 
tening to the speeches and excitement of 
political conventions. that one party has 
all the answers and that members of the 
other party all should be swinging by 
their tails. I never could again be bitter.” 

Then Dick Neuberger, who for five 
months had been under surgical and co- 
balt radiation treatment for cancer, pre- 
pared to resume Senate duties in Wash- 
ington. Senator Neuberger, 46, had a new, 
sober cause in his life—legislation for 
medical research. “No one really grows 
up,” explained he, “until he realizes he 
has to die.” 


DEMOCRATS 


Conventional Sparring 

“It’s stupid,” protested Pennsylvania’s 
new Democratic Governor David Law- 
rence, longtime National Committeeman. 
Among those who agreed were New York's 
Tammany Boss Carmine De Sapio, Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Richard Daley, and Illi- 
nois’ veteran National Committeeman 
Jack Arvey. In ragged unison the power- 
ful Democratic old pros were warming 
up for a free-for-all fight at the next full 
meeting of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in Washington. Subject of fight: 
the National Committee’s site-selection 
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committee and its choice of Los Angeles 
as the place for next year’s convention 
(Tre, Jan. 26). 

For the public record, the protests were 
based on the great distance that many 
delegates would have to travel to get to 
Los Angeles. But the real reasons—aside 
from the desire of Illinoisans to get the 
convention to Chicago and Pennsylvanians 
to get it for Philadelphia—went to the 
very roots of Democratic power politics. 
Among them: 

@ Dave Lawrence & Co., representing the 
party’s old pros, fear the increasing power 
of Western Democrats as represented by 
California’s zealously liberal National 


Committeeman Paul Ziffren, who swung 
the site-selection committee to Los An- 


Bill Early 
CALIFORNIA'S ZIFFREN 


In prepared position. 


geles. Beyond that, they are convinced that 
the liberal climate of a Los Angeles con- 
vention would work against their reaching 
1 North-South compromise necessary for 
a united party in the 1960 elections. 

@ Los Angeles is Adlai Stevenson terri- 
tory, and Paul Ziffren is one of the oldest 
and most devoted of Stevenson's follow- 
ers. Since Ziffren would presumably be in 
charge of convention arrangements (with 
6,000 gallery tickets to pass out), the ad- 
mirers of such presidential hopefuls as 
Massachusetts’ John Kennedy and Mis- 
souri’s Stuart Symington could only shud- 
der at the prospect. 

@ The old pros have long feuded with 
Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man Paul Butler, who is much too in- 
transigently liberal for their tastes. Since 
Butler helped swing the convention for 
Los Angeles, a change of site might force 
his resignation. 

At last count, California’s Ziffren 
seemed to have the votes to hold onto 
the convention for Los Angeles when the 
full committee meets late this month. 
But before the session is over, there may 
be a fascinating preview of the sort of 
fighting the U.S. can expect in 1960. 











DISASTERS 
Death at the Back Door 


Ten minutes away from a landing at 
New York’s LaGuardia Airport one night 
last week, 68 passengers stirred awake 
aboard American Airlines’ big orange, blue 
and aluminum Flagship New York, duti- 
fully obeyed the “Fasten Seat Belts” 
sign. The brand-new four-engine turbo- 
prop Electra had more than lived up to 
its billing: normal flight time from Chi- 
cago at the Electra’s 400-m.p.h. cruising 
speed had been sliced a third. And the 
big aircraft had winged 713 miles east- 
ward through almost steady rain at 21,000 
ft. with barely a bump. 

Forward in the cockpit, Captain Albert 
H. DeWitt, 59, wheeled the big Electra 
on a lazy clockwise arc into LaGuardia’s 
landing pattern, took position two minutes 
behind a Northeast Airlines DC-3, got 
his instructions from the LaGuardia tow- 

The weather was foul—a 4oo-ft. ceil- 
ing, two-mile visibility, wind eight miles 
an hour, freezing rain—but hardly chal- 
lenging to a 28,000-hour veteran (40 
hours in Electras) like DeWitt. Neither 
was the approach from the northeast over 
the East River through LaGuardia’s “back 
door.” The back door’s runway 22 was 
equipped with only a radio localizer en- 
abling pilots to line up their planes with 
the 5,000-ft. runway, lacked the glide- 
slope signal and the brilliant neon ap- 
proach lights of instrument runway 4. 
Routinely, DeWitt flew over runway 22's 
checkpoint three miles away in The 
Bronx, lined himself up with the strip, 
acknowledged landing clearance with his 
flight number: “320. The message was 
his last. 

Aboard the tug H. Thomas Teti Jr. on 
the choppy mist-veiled East River below, 
Co-Captains Samuel Nickerson and Ev- 
erett Phelps suddenly heard a sound across 
the water like “dynamite going off.” They 
flipped the wheelhouse searchlight on, 
saw, Soo ft. off the tug’s bow, the shat- 
tered hulk of Flagship New York settling 
crazily into 20 ft. of water a mile short 
of the runway’s green threshold lights. 
The tug cut loose two barges it was tow- 
ing. churned towards the twisted wreck- 
age, flashed a call for help to the Coast 
Guard. Nickerson gave the eight-man 
crew one order: “Forget the bodies. Haul 
in the live ones.” 

Live ones, after a 135-m.p.h. plunge in- 
to freezing water and the swift current, 
were few. First Officer Frank S. Hlavacek, 
33, clung weakly to a crumpled wing. 
Passenger Robert Sullivan, 8, bobbed to 
the surface with his dying mother, looked 
vainly for his father and two sisters. 
Stewardess Joan Zeller, 21, floated limp 
and badly injured. Despite the rescuers’ 
heroic toil, there were only eight survivors 
—five passengers and three crew. The oth- 
ers—6s5 in all—died in the crash. 

Cruising on automatic pilot 35,000 ft. 
over the Atlantic last week, a new Pan 
American 707 jet transport suddenly nosed 
into a steepening glide that pressed 124 
aboard tightly to their seats. Fighting 
heavy gravity forces, Captain W. Waldo 
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Lynch inched forward to the cockpit from 
the lounge, helped the copilot and flight 
engineer override the automatic pilot and 
pull the plane out at 6,000 ft. After an 
emergency landing at Gander, the plane 
showed no damage from the dive beyond 
a cracked wing-splice plate; investigators 
guessed that sudden de-icing of the 707’s 
trimmed elevators had sent the jet’s nose 
down. Favorite statistic of survivors: just 
before the 29,000-ft. descent, Captain 
Lynch had climbed from 28,000 ft. to 
35,000 ft. to get over a storm. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Teen-Age Moderation 


In the class war of teen-agers, the 
leather-jacket set long affected ducktail 
haircuts with lush sideburns, and early-to- 
bed, high school athlete types favored the 
crewcut or its level-roofed extreme, the 
flattop. Inevitably, such a division in the 
ranks, visible even to parents, had to go. 
The suave slobs in jackets—leaderless 
since Guitar-Whanger Elvis Presley played 
a command performance in an Army bar- 
bershop last March—began to let a little 
more of their hair be cut off. Their short- 
haired opposites took second looks at the 
fraternity boys home for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas vacations. Compromise 
result clearly evident last week: the 
“Princeton cut,”’ long enough to part, too 
short to need much combing. 

In Kansas City, where everything is up 
to date but seldom ahead of it, barbers 
formally welcomed the new middle ground 
(as well as a 25¢ fee boost, to $1.75). “I 
think it’s a trend, maybe a revolution.” 
marveled Barber Virgil Sherman Holy- 
cross, 59, patient servant of teen-age fads 
for 35 years. “Maybe they all want to look 
like they’re learning to build a Sputnik.” 
“It’s sort of like a compromise between 
being a punk and an egghead,” explained 
Central High Senior Larry Cornine, 17. 
“Personally I don’t want to look like 
either.” But Forrest Reno, 19, recent 
ducktail convert to the Princeton cut, 
plays it cool. “How else can you comb 
your hair with the palm of your hand,” 
he asks, “and have it look so neat-o?” 





Roger Reynolds 
Teen-AGe Hair Sty es (1959) 
In clipped fraternity. 
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INTEGRATED CLASS AT NorPOLK’s Maury HIGH SCHOOL 
In quiet progress. 


THE SOUTH 


Creeping Realism 

The South was led down the blind alley 
of blind resistance by Arkansas’ Governor 
Orval Faubus in September 1957, when he 
spurned both federal law and the sober 
advice of fellow citizens in his attempt 
to prevent integration at Little Rock’s 
Central High School. Last week the South 
turned out of the blind alley and down 
the rocky road toward gradual acceptance 
of public-school integration with a com- 
petent new driver at the wheel. When 
Integration Day came to Virginia, white- 
maned Governor J. Lindsay Almond Jr. 
lawyer enough to admit the legal death of 
his massive-resistance laws (True, Feb. 
9), deployed elements of his 653-man state 
police force to prevent the rowdies from 
taking over and to give muscle to the 
general respect for law and order. Result 
a state of order that made Virginia proud 
Arkansas envious. 

Critical test came in Norfolk, where, 
in a race-sensitive worker district. Nor- 
view High School was under order to 
open its doors to its 1,234 whites and 
seven Negro newcomers. Overly cautious, 
foresighted school officials delayed too 
long the day’s most obvious move: un- 
locking the front doors. Hundreds of white 
pupils milled restlessly outside when the 
Negroes arrived, smiled hopefully, walked 
forward. Plainclothes police moved closer. 
Reporters, TV cameramen clustered noisi- 
ly. “Hey, coon,” hissed a leather-jacketed 
teen-ager, and reporters’ pencils scribbled. 
But Virginia's Governor had not made 
riots respectable. Negro and white pupils 
solemnly waited for the doors to open, 
entered in orderly fashion to register for 
the new term. By week's end white young- 
sters were cautiously making friends with 
the newcomers. and all were at work to 
make up time lost since Governor Almond 
closed the school in September. 

No Special Care. Five other Almond- 
locked Norfolk schools peacefully opened 
their doors to 5,126 whites and twelve 
Negro pupils. Just as peaceful was the 


enrollment of four Negro seventh-graders 
at Stratford Junior High in Arlington, 
Virginia-side Washington suburb. Wrote 
the editors of the Stratford school paper 
Signpost: “We have noticed that most of 
our classmates and friends don’t especial- 
ly care whether Negroes enter Stratford.” 

In Richmond, Governor Almond was 
careful to placate Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd's entrenched massive-resistance lead- 
ers. But he moved purposefully to con- 
solidate the new coalition of moderates 
who helped him hold the line against the 
Byrdmen’s drive for some last, Faubus- 
style gesture of defiance. “I don't feel de- 
feated,”” said Almond, “just realistic.” 
Carefully he picked 4o legislators for a 
commission to frame further resistance 
measures. Though segregationists all, the 
commission's members represented a gen- 
tle but firm shift away from control by 
the diehards from heavily Negro South- 
side Virginia, long the stronghold of Byrd 
control of the legislature. 

Comes the Day. Almond-style realism 
even spread southward from Virginia. 
Georgia’s Frank S. Twitty, downstater 
and house floor leader who herded the 
latest batch of segregation bills through 
the legislature, became the first important 
state politician to admit aloud that his 
laws might go the way of Virginia's. “If 
parents want to send their children to an 
integrated school—and I think there 
might be some—we'll give them that priv- 
ilege,”’ he said, though less perceptive poli- 
ticians forced him into “clarification” by 
week's end. Even in never-retreat South 
Carolina, the Columbia Record looked 
with a moment's realism at Virginia. “De- 
spite a resolve supported by sincere con- 
viction,” it said, “we in South Carolina 
may face such a Monday.” 

Saddest of the week's wiser men were 
in Little Rock, where Central High is 
still closed, and the Arkansas Democrat 
still alibis for its closer, Governor Orval 
E. Faubus, Noted the Democrat: “Vir- 
ginia, in the light of larger knowledge 
than Little Rock had, conformed to the 
verdicts.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COLD WAR 


The Trippers 

While talking thaw, the face that Rus- 
sia presented to the world last week was 
that of granitic Marshal Rodion Malinov- 
sky brushing off U.S. military capabilities 
with the scornful jest: “Gentlemen, your 
arms are too short.”’ The image presented 
by the free world was that of John Foster 
Dulles flying from capital to European 
capital to reconcile overpublicized difier- 
ences in coping with the Soviet threat to 
West Berlin. 

The Western position was far more co- 
herent and cohesive than it appeared in 
the writings of the free world’s journalistic 
pundits. The U.S., Britain, France and 
West Germany are united in their resolu- 
tion not to surrender Berlin, and agreed 
that the only acceptable German reunifi- 
cation would be the creation of a single 
German state free to keep its association 
with the West. The underlying ideas are 
firm; what Dulles & Co. are seeking is 
“tactical flexibility.” 

lrate Denial. According to some press 
accounts, the U.S. and Britain could not 
agree on what to do in the event of a 
new Berlin blockade. Columnist Joseph 
Alsop’s declaration that the British were 
reneging on the idea of sending an ar- 
mored column through to Berlin, even 
as a last resort, brought British Ambas- 
sador to Washington Sir Harold Cacci: 
hustling into the State Department with a 
hard denial that Britain had done any such 
thing. Soviet radar jamming devices now 
all but rule out an easy repetition of the 
electronics-backed Berlin airlift, but the 
British feel that public discussion of 
blockade-busting devices should be con- 
fined to airlift talk. Behind the scenes, the 
British government has agreed in principle 
to the use of an armored column if nec- 
essary; in return, the U.S. has scaled 
down the size of the ground forces it orig- 
inally contemplated using if necessary to 
keep open the supply routes to West Ber- 
lin. Britain and the U.S. agreed to dis- 
cuss a thinning out of NATO troops if the 
Russians thin out theirs in East Germany 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Fire & Water. As is inevitable among 
equal partners, everybody had his own 
emphasis. Charles de Gaulle, anxious to 
strengthen his ties with West Germany, 
argued that it would look like a surrender 
to Russia's six-month ultimatum if the 
Western allies suggested any date at all 
for a big power conference on Germany, 
and felt that the British were in too great 
a hurry to talk to the Soviets. 

In Bonn Dulles found Konrad Ade- 
nauer willing to appear flexible but skep- 
tical of making any substantial conces- 
sions to Russia. In particular, Adenauer is 
wary of anything that smacks of “con- 
federation,” the Russian scheme to link 
East and West Germany by loose federal 
institutions. Asks Adenauer scornfully: 
“Can fire and water confederate?” 
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Hank Walker—Lirt 
Prime MINISTER MACMILLAN 


A journey pointed toward home. 


"Godspeed." The man who managed to 
look most flexible of all was Britain's 
Harold Macmillan. To a crowded House 
of Commons last week, Macmillan dra- 
matically announced that he and Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd would fly off to 
Moscow Feb. 21 for a ten-day state visit. 
In Paris Macmillan’s decision aroused 
grumbles that this was an odd time for a 
British Prime Minister to decide to ac- 
cept an invitation which the Soviets first 
extended to Sir Anthony Eden 2} years 
ago. But U.S. leaders raised not a peep. 
Having just played host to Mikoyan, they 
were scarcely in a position to complain. 
And they felt no need to. 

Macmillan has not seen Russia since a 
tourist visit in 1929. He hoped to be able 
to provide the West with a clearer under- 
standing of Soviet intentions. “I will not 
be going to Moscow to conduct a negotia- 
tion,” he emphasized, **but something per- 
haps in the nature of a reconnaissance.” 

Well in the forefront of Macmillan’s 
mind, however, were the domestic politi- 
cal advantages of a mission to Moscow. 
Recent polls show his Tory Party trailing 
Labor in popularity for the first time in 
eight months; unemployment, which 
stands at 531,000, has hurt the Conserva- 
tives. Any kind of a diplomatic success 
would give him a talking point should he 
decide to call a general election before the 
end of the year. In the House of Com- 
mons the universal good-natured reaction 
to news of Macmillan’s Moscow trip was 
expressed by Labor M.P. Jean Mann. 
Said Mrs. Mann: “May 1 thank the 
Prime Minister, wish him Godspeed and 
ask him the date of the election?” 


GUINEA 


Vive I'Indépendance! 
(See Cover) 

On the hot, dusty football field just 
outside Conakry. the graceful, black- 
skinned Guinea women danced tirelessly, 
sinuously. Blue silken turbans. spangled 
with gold. flashed in the blazing sun, as 
they stomped, glided. clapped their hands 
and leaped about. The clanking of the 
xylophones rose to fever pitch, then died 
away. Three griots (West African min- 
strels)—one in a leather cape adorned 
with bits of mirror, another carrying a 
musket, and the third strumming on a 
one-string gourd guitar—wailed out a 
chant in honor of the man who for two 
solid hours had been the center of all the 
attention. Finally, Sékou Touré, 37. Pres- 
ident of the new Republic of Guinea. a 
trim figure in a European business suit, 
rose and raised his arm. 

“Vive indépendance!” he shouted. and 
three times the crowd roared back, “Vive 
Vindépendance!” “Vive VAfrique!” he 
shrieked in a voice close to frenzy. Once 
again, the cry was three times repeated. 
There was no reason for Touré to do 
more. The crowd had seen and heard him, 
and that was enough. 

Needed: New Maps. Broad-shouldered 
and handsome, Sékou Touré is as dynamic 
a platform performer as any in all Black 
Africa. He is the idol of his 2,500,000 
people, and the shadow he casts over 
Africa stretches far beyond the borders of 
his Oregon-sized country. As the head of 
the only French territory to vote against 
De Gaulle’s constitution and thus to 
choose complete independence, he has 
been suddenly catapulted into the fore- 
front of the African scene. Last week 
somnolent, picturesque Conakry was get- 
ting to know how it feels to be the capital 
of an independent nation. France, Britain 
and the U.S. were busy setting up embas- 
sies; there had been trade missions from 
East Germany, Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia; and last week the first ambassador 
arrived—from Communist Bulgaria. 
When Touré decided to say no to De 
Gaulle, he cut adrift a land that has only 
200 university graduates, a literacy rate 
of 5%, and an average annual income for 
most peasants of about $40. But Africa 
today is in no mood to be practical. Guin- 
ea’s big gamble was just the thing to cap- 
ture the imagination of 185 million blacks 
plunging headlong toward independence. 

As week after week the drive picks up 
momentum, Africa seems in perpetual 
need of new maps. When Touré was born, 
Liberia and Ethiopia were the only inde- 
pendent states on the continent. Today 
there are another eight—Egypt, the Su- 
dan, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, the Union 
of South Africa, Ghana and Touré’s own 
Guinea. In the land known as “Black 
Africa’ four more territories—the Cam- 











* Roughly, the area south of latitude 20° north 
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eroons. Togoland, Somalia and the vast 
land of Nigeria, Britain’s biggest colonial 
possession—will be free by 1960. 

Hurry, Hurry. In Paris last week the 
Premiers of twelve former French African 
territories met with De Gaulle for the first 
time as heads of autonomous states within 
the French Community—and_ everyone 
present was mindful of the missing man, 
who had decided to go it alone: Sékou 
Touré. In Britain's domain, Prime Minis- 
ter Sir Roy Welensky of the Central Afri- 
can Federation (Nyasaland and the two 
Rhodesias) has been plumping for inde- 
pendence within the Commonwealth by 
Even Belgium, which until 1957 
denied the vote to both blacks and whites 
and relied on efficiency and prosperity to 
keep the natives quiet in the rich Belgian 
Congo, has promised to move “towards 
independence without fatal delays but 
also without inconsiderate haste.” 

The hard fact is that haste is just what 
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the Africans want. 
the fulminations of Dr. 
(“To hell with federation! 


Nyasaland echoes with 
Hastings Banda 
) and the cries 
of “Kwaca!”, meaning the dawn of free- 
dom. Kenya's smart, articulate young 
Tom Mboya was not speaking for his 
country alone when he bluntly told the 
Europeans to “scram from Africa.” There 
have been riots in Nyasaland, and the 
recent bloody eruptions in the Belgian 
Congo tore away the last shred of illusion 
that economic paternalism is enough to 
stem the tide. 

Today. Black Africa seems to be get- 
ting a kind of Mason-Dixon line of its 
own. Down East Africa and across the 
bottom of the continent runs a high pla- 
teau (4,000 ft. to 6,000 ft.) from Kenya 
to Cape Town: in this area lives the bulk 
of Africa’s white or “European” popula- 
tion, as well as half a million Asians. 
Whites, with black labor, have built and 
settled these lands, and are determined 
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to stay there, and to stay in control. The 
militancy of their views increases. as does 
the density of the white population, the 
farther south the traveler goes, climaxing 
in the dour and relentless apartheid of the 
Union of South Africa. 

"Poor Sékou."’ The black men, mainly 
in the west of Africa, who are leading 
their illiterate millions to freedom talk 
mystically of an eventual United States 
of Africa and of something called the Af- 
rican Personality. Their own personalities 
range from the demagogic Dr. Banda and 
the French Congo’s Premier Abbé Fulbert 
Youlou, who is not above “blessing” ball- 
point pens and then selling them to gul- 
lible schoolboys just before exams, to 
Senegal’s erudite and sophisticated Léo- 
pold Sédar Senghor, poet and lion of the 
Paris salons, who said upon hearing of 
Sékou Touré’s vote of no: “Poor Sékou. 
Never again will he stroll up the Champs 
Elysées.” Part dedicated idealist and part 
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GUINEA GIRLS WorKING ON A “HUMAN INVESTMENT” PROJECT 
The purest gold, a kind of grass, a species of hen and an urge for haste. 


ruthless organizer—perhaps the best in 
Black Africa—Guinea’s Touré should 
have problems enough just coping with 
the disruption that inevitably came with 
independence. But he, too, has dreams as 
wide as a continent. “All Africa,” says he, 
“is my problem.” 

In a sense, he was born in the right 
place and with the right ancestry to favor 
a big role. Though Africa was, until the 
Europeans came, the continent that could 
not write, it had known its times of glory. 
Guinea was once part of the powerful 
Mali Empire that stretched from the 
French Sudan, on the upper reaches of the 
Niger, to just short of West Africa’s At- 
lantic Coast. When its 14th century ruler, 
the Mansa (Sultan) Musa, made his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, he traveled with a 
caravan of 60,000 men, and among his 
camels were 80 that each bore 300 Ibs. of 
gold. He built his wife a swimming pool in 
the desert, and filled it with water borne 
in skins by his slaves; he turned the fabled 
city of Timbuktu into a trading center 
and a refuge for scholars. But such medi- 
eval empires one by one faded away. 
Gradually the history of Africa became, 
not the story of those who lived there, 
but of men named Livingstone, Stanley, 
Peters and Rhodes, and of countless anon- 
ymous adventurers in search of gold, 
ivory and slaves. 

Legendary Grandfather. In 1815 Euro- 
peans began penetrating the thick forests 
of Guinea, which was to give its name to 
a coin of purest gold, a kind of grass, and 
a species of hen. Among them was a young 
Frenchman named René Caillé, who, 
dressed as an Arab, talked of his captivity 
by the Egyptians, was accepted as a Mos- 
lem and was able to make his famed 
journey safely to Timbuktu. After him 
other Frenchmen came, and eventually, 
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by the “rules of the game,”* laid down by 
the Berlin Conference of 1884-85 for 
spreading civilization throughout darkest 
Africa. French hegemony over the area 
was recognized. The “scramble for Africa” 
was on, and there was little the Africans 
could do about it. 

One man who did was Almamy Samory 
Touré, who pledged himself to an enemy 
chief and became a slave so that his cap- 
tive mother could be released. Like the 
Biblical Joseph, he rose to head the enemy 
tribe, fought the French until 1898 when 
he was captured. The French swarmed 
over French West and French Equatorial 
Africa and Madagascar—an area 14 times 
the size of France. But the legend lived 
on of the warrior Samory, whom Sékou 
Touré claims as his grandfather. 

The Troublemaker. Aside from this 
lofty connection, Touré’s childhood was 
singularly unmajestic. One of seven chil- 
dren of an impoverished peasant farmer, 
he attended a school of Koranic studies 
at Kankan, eventually wound up in a 
French technical school. Even after he 
was forced to quit school, he nagged his 
friends who were still going to tell him 
what they had learned, started to read 
everything he could lay his hands on. In 
time he became a French colonial treasury 
clerk in his own country, but his real 
interests were something else. When the 
treasury tried to muffle his shrill union 
talk by sending him to a post outside the 
country, he quit and became fulltime head 


* One of the “rules” was that no nation could 
set up a “sphere of influence” in Africa unless it 
had effectively occupied the area, Some imme- 
diate results: the Germans rushed into the 
Cameroons, driving the British merchants out; 
the British hastily set up the Oil Rivers Pro- 
tectorate on the Niger Delta to keep the Ger- 
mans out; the French sent garrisons into West 
Africa, occupied Conakry in 1887. 


of the Guinea branch of France’s Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail. French 
officials have vivid memories of the 
Touré of those days. “He was impossible,” 
says one. “Always making trouble.” 

At that time the trade union movement 
of France was Communist-controlled, and 
the Communists began taking an interest 
in the young man who wore those smart 
European suits and could hold an audience 
spellbound for hours, whether speaking 
French, his own native Malinkeé, or Sous- 
sou, the language of the singing and danc- 
ing people of the coast. Touré was brought 
to Europe, visited Warsaw and Prague, 
came back spouting Marxism. The found- 
er of Guinea's first labor union, he was 
the power behind the strikes of 1953, 
which brought to French African workers 
their first major concessions. The work- 
ers’ hero, he began to take on that mystical 
aura so valuable to African leaders. Once, 
when a political opponent happened to 
drop dead a few days after Touré at- 
tacked him in a speech, word went around 
that the tongue of Touré had the power 
to kill. 

Full House. In the days when Touré 
was just beginning to emerge, the most 
powerful politician in French West Africa 
was Félix Houphouet-Boigny, and to this 
day Houphouet-Boigny is the strongman 
of the rich Ivory Coast. He organized 
the Rassemblement Démocratique Afri- 
cain (R.D.A.) as a popular front for vari- 
ous French African political parties, which 
in Paris voted with the Communists. 
Young Touré was at his side in the R.D.A. 
Already a power in labor, Touré now be- 
came a formidable figure in politics. He 
rose from membership in Guinea's legis- 
lative assembly to mayor of the capital 
city of Conakry (pop. 70,000), and finally 
to Deputy in the French Assembly in 
Paris, where Houphouet-Boigny already 
sat. There, Touré began his maiden speech 
to a Chamber empty except for a few 
members buried in newspapers. As he 
spoke, the newspapers were dropped, the 
absent Deputies began filtering back to 
their seats. By the time he had finished, 
the Chamber was full. 

Already Touré was beginning to grow 
apart from his older colleague from the 
Ivory Coast. Houphouet-Boigny, now 
mellow with the years, broke with the 
Communists, came to be regarded by the 
French government as their indispensable 
African; he was laden with honors, the 
one African usually included in every 
French Cabinet. Touré reorganized Gui- 
nea’s R.D.A. along Marxist lines. He set 
up a powerful new union (700,000 mem- 
bers) free of Paris direction both Com- 
munist and non-Communist, stomped out 
all opposition at home, and at times re- 
sorted to burning the homes of those who 
stood in his way. He had become the 
most powerful man in Guinea. When 
France put through the Loi-cadre in 1957, 
which kept control of each territory in 
the hands of a French governor but gave 
Africans the right to elect their own No. 2 
man as vice president of the Executive 
Council, Touré was ready. 

Under the law his powers were limited, 
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but no one could have made more use of 
them. Like Ghana's Prime Minister Kwa- 
me Nkrumah, who has waged relentless 
war against the traditional tribal power of 
the Ashanti chiefs in his homeland, Touré 
tackled the tribalism that plagues all of 
Africa. He summoned the French com- 
mandants de cercle—the French equiva- 
lent of the British district commissioners 
—asked them what they thought of the 
chiefs who were running Guinea's 240 


cantons. The commandants were delighted 
to help: this chief was lazy, that one cor- 
rupt. As a matter of fact. the whole can- 
tonal system had degenerated into a kind 
of feudal thievery that was costing the 
government at least 400 million francs 
($1,140,000) a year. With his devastating 
list of particulars in hand, Touré sum- 
marily abolished the chieftaincies. When 
the chiefs howled, he published the French 
list of charges against them. When the 





SIX LEADERS OF BLACK AFRICA 


French officials howled in turn, it) was 
too late. 

With the chiefs out of the way, he set 
up more than 4,000 village councils, elect- 
ed by universal suffrage. This grass-roots 
democracy was something new to French 
Africa, and in the hidebound Moslem 
region of Fouta Djallon even some wom- 
en got elected. “The election of women. 
griots and former slaves,” declared Touré 
expansively, “is the mark of a veritable 
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Tom Mboya, most powerful 
political personality of Kenya, land 
of the gory Mau Mau uprisings. The 
Mau Mau were Kikuyus: Mboya is 
a Luo, the second largest tribe. Son 
of a sisal plantation worker, round- 
faced young Mbova learned most of 
his ABCs by writing in the sand for 
lack of books and slates. In 1953, the 
year he got fired as a sanitary inspec- 
tor in Nairobi. he was elected general 
secretary of the powerful Kenya Fed- 
eration of Labor. Elected to Kenya’s 
Legislative Council, he now boycotts its sessions in protest 
against the kind of equality in which the blacks hold 14 
seats to represent 6,000,000 people and the whites have the 
same number for 60,000. “We offer the Europeans the hand 
of friendship,” he says, “but let them make no mistake 
about our determination to win our freedom.” 

Dr. Hastings Banda, 53. Nyasaland’s fanatical rabble- 
rouser who last July, having practiced medicine in London 
and Ghana, returned home after 41 
years of self-imposed exile. Called 
“savior, liberator, messiah.” by the 
crowds who sing Banda Comes 
Varching Home and cover his car 
with kisses, he has stirred up the 
whole territory by screaming for an 
end to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. has already picked 
out a name—Malawi—for an African 
federation that would include Nyasa- 
land. Tanganyika, Uganda, and parts & 
of Northern Rhodesia. Mozambique BANDA 
and the Belgian Congo. “We must fill 
their prisons,” he tells his shrieking followers. “We must go 
singing hallelujah. That's the way to get freedom.” 

Julius Nyerere, 36, whose Tanganyika African National 
Union won every seat in last fall's election to the Legislative 
Council. A slight. soft-spoken man with an M.A. (history 
and economics) from the University of Edinburgh and the 
tiled teeth of his tribe (“1 found them a rather useful and 
amusing gimmick in college”), Nyerere is a comparative 
moderate who is willing to wait all of six years for inde- 
pendence from Britain, says of his own future: “When 1 
make a great kelele {Swahili for disturbance], I am cheered 
to the echo. But when we take over 
the government, my troubles will be- 
gin. It will be but a matter of time 
before I find that I am unable to de- 
liver the goods I may have promised 
out of political expediency. Then the 
head of Julius Nyerere will roll.” 

Chief Obafemi Awolowo, 40. of 
the powerful Yoruba tribe. dedicated 
teetotaling Prime Minister of the 
Western Region of Nigeria who be- 
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es gan as a barrister, has gradually 
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emerged as a statesman of integrity 
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in a land where charges of corruption 
are the political order of the day. His 
fellow Prime Minister to the more 
populous but primitive north, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto, is a haughty 
Moslem nobleman out of another 
century. Nigeria's other regional 
Prime Minister, the demagogic. U.S.- 
educated Nnamdi (“Zik") Azikiwe of 
the Ibo tribe to the east. lives under 
a cloud as a result of a financial 
scandal in his administration. So rent 
by divisions (250 tribes speaking 400 
languages ), Nigeria has a compromise federal Prime Minis- 
ter, Abubakar Balewa, a northerner. “To many of us.” says 
Awolowo, “Britain is our second home. We have thrown no 
stones, fired no shot, and we have not shed a drop of British 
blood. We are attaining independence by peaceful. orderly 
and democratic methods.” 

Barthélémy Boganda, 48, stoutish Premier of Ubangi- 
Shari in French Equatorial Africa, which now bears the 
ambitious name of the Central Afri- 
can Republic. It is a land of which it 
is said that the majority live in the 
Stone Age. and the advanced people 
live in the Middle Ages. The son of 
a witch doctor who claimed to have 
eaten human flesh, Boganda became 
a Roman Catholic priest. was un- 
frocked after he went to Paris as a 
Deputy and married his French sec- 
retary. A prosperous coffee planter 
and. shrewd politician who likes to 
spout Latin phrases, he once gained 
enormous prestige by announcing just 
before an eclipse that he would perform the miracle of blot- 
ting out the sun. His dream is of a “United States of Latin 
Africa” embracing all of French Equatorial Africa, as well 
as parts of Portuguese Angola and the Belgian Congo. Of 
\frica’s present boundaries, he says: “We are not responsi- 
ble for the mistakes of the explorers.” 

Léopold-Sédar Senghor, 52. the grand old man of Sene- 
galese politics, widely regarded as Africa’s foremost intel- 
lectual. An opinionated and brilliant man, the son of wealthy 
Catholic parents, Senghor started his career as a teacher in 
the Parisian Lycée Lonis-le-Grand, which traditionally gets 
the cream of Sorbonne graduates for 
its faculty. He fought with the 
French as an infantryman in World 
War II, joined the Resistance, became 
a literary lion in Paris after publica- 
tion of his poems, Chantes d’Ombre. 
His second wife is a Frenchwoman. As 
one of the architects of the new Mali 
Federation which keeps its links to 
Paris, his hope for the future is for a 
commonwealth “d la francaise” in a 
time when Europe will once again be 
the world’s “premier spiritual power.” 
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prize of political conscience, a s>iriiual 
revolution.” 

For a while, Paris forgot its former mis- 
givings about Touré and beamed with 
satisfaction at the progress that the little 
country of rivers, steamy swamps, rocky 
hills and dry savannahs seemed to be 
making under its Marxist leader. Since De 
Gaulle’s wartime days as the Man of 
Brazzaville, when the colonies rallied to 
his cause, France had been taking a new 
interest in her southern empire. While, 
before the war, the whole of French Africa 
got only one-eighth of what France poured 
into her other overseas territories, it has 
since received more than $2 billion. Of 
that, $79 million has gone to Guinea. 

The End of Assimilation. The Loi- 
cadre was in itself a revolutionary move 
in French colonial thinking. It meant the 
end of the concept of a French republic 
“one and indivisible” and of the tradition 
of cultural “assimilation.” But for all 
France’s concessions, and for all the mon- 
ey it belatedly spent on schools (there are 
still only 250 in Guinea), on building the 
port of Conakry, on roads and on the 
battles against such scourges as malaria, 
sleeping sickness and leprosy, Touré made 
no secret of the fact that he regarded the 
Loi-cadre as only “‘a first step in an ir- 
reversible process.’ He even went to Paris 
to discuss “the next step,”” and when told 
that the new law clearly defined Guinea's 
place, snapped: “We are not here to be 
told what the law is. We are here to make 
the law.” 

Coming to power last May, Charles de 
Gaulle made his dramatic offer to the 
French African territories: they could 
have the choice between 1) complete in- 
dependence, 2) autonomy within the 
French Community, or 3) the status of 
a department of France. Touré charged 
that the whole idea of a French Commu- 
nity—which came close, but not close 
enough, to the British Commonwealth— 
would only continue “our status of per- 
petual dependence, our status of indignity, 
our status of insubordination.” When De 
Gaulle stopped off at Conakry on his 
swift tour of Africa before the referen- 
dum, Touré thundered in his presence: 
“We prefer poverty in liberty to riches 
in slavery.” Angrily, De Gaulle canceled 
a diner intime he was to have had with 
Touré, and the split was final. A few 
weeks later, 95% of the people of Guinea 
voted no to the De Gaulle constitution. 

Go Away. “We do not wish,” Touré 
had said, “to settle our fate without 
France or against France.” But De Gaulle 
at first was quite willing to carry on with- 
out Guinea. Paris announced that all 
French functionaries would be withdrawn 
within two months. Touré’s brash reply: 
Remove them in eight days. While French 
shopkeepers and businessmen stayed on, 
350 officials and their families began mov- 
ing out. French justice stopped. A ship 
heading for Guinea with a carload of rice 
went to the Ivory Coast instead. Radio 
Conakry temporarily went off the air. 
The Guineans charged that the departing 
French were taking everything—medical 
supplies, official records, air conditioners, 
even electric wiring. 
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The governor's palace was being stripped 
when Guineans found that some of the 
furniture that was to be shipped to France 
actually belonged to Guinea. Thereupon 
a comic-opera, two-way traffic began at 
the palace, with the French hauling things 
out and the Guineans hauling things in. 
When Touré and his willowy second wife 
(daughter of a French father and a Ma- 
linké mother) moved into the palace, 
they did not even have a telephone. 

Though the people of Guinea rejoiced, 
Touré banned all demonstrations, an- 
nounced: “This is no time for dancing.” 
More than any other African state, Guin- 
ea was on its own. The British had be- 
queathed to Nkrumah a_ prosperous 
Ghana. President Tubman, who runs Li- 
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beria as Boss Pendergast once ran Kansas 
City, has the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. as the biggest employer in his land. 
The Sudan, after getting its independence, 
is calling back British technicians. Em- 
peror Haile Selassie of Ethiopia has 
Swedes training his air force, Indians run- 
ning his state bank, Americans running 
the airline, and French Canadian Jesuits 
running the state university. 

Over Conakry, a city of sleepy charm 
with its thick-walled, whitewashed houses, 
its cool green mango trees, its shops and 
bars that bear the stamp of France (Le 
Royal St. Germain, A la Chope Bar, Chez 
Maitre Diop). an air of harassed improvi- 
sation fell. For lack of help, ministers 
had to do the secretarial work while vis- 
itors clogged their waiting rooms. Tele- 
phones did not work, clerks scuttered 
about looking for the only copy of the 
diplomatic list. Messages were sent in to 
the Minister of Health while he was per- 
forming surgical operations. 

"| Am Everybody." Had it not been 
for the special talents of the man in the 
Presidential Palace, the newborn nation 
might have come apart at the seams. But 
Touré combines the Marxist genius for or- 





ganizing with an almost mystical view of 
himself as the father of his people. He is 
most at home talking to village head- 
men, acts as if all their problems are his 
own. Though raised a Moslem, he now 
refuses to pin down his faith in public. 
“T am Protestant, Catholic, Moslem and 
fetishist.” says he. “I am all faiths. As 
President, I am everybody.” As a politi- 
cian, he is everybody too. 

Though no Soviet-style Communist, 
Touré rules his country not through gov- 
ernment but through a single party. The 
4,000 local committees of the Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée (P.D.G.) pro- 
vide one committee for every 600 men, 
women and children. Since the commit- 
tees are freely elected each year, Touré 
boasts that his system is “total democ- 
racy,’ organized “from the base to the 
summit.” ‘The government,” he goes on 
to explain, “has no role in the party. It 
is the party that has the role in the gov- 
ernment.”’ And what of Parliament? Says 
Touré’s No. 2 man, President Diallo Sai- 
foulaye of the National Assembly: ‘“Par- 
liament is an institution for the legaliza- 
tion of party decisions.” 

Why, then, should it bother to debate? 
“There is practically no discussion in Par- 
liament. Discussion is for journalists.” 

Touré is also showing a marked desire 
to trade with his old Communist friends. 
He has reached agreements with the East 
German, Czech and Polish trade delega- 
tions amounting to 30% of Guinea’s nor- 
mal foreign trade. They will get all of 
Guinea’s palm kernel nuts, about half its 
bananas and coffee. The Soviet Union 
may buy the rest of the coffee crop. Last 
week Touré set up by decree a special 
state trading agency to handle his new 
business—a move that greatly distresses 
local businessmen, who fear that he wants 
to channel private trade through govern- 
ment agencies. 

They Must Work. In a desperate at- 
tempt to compensate for the loss of 
French services, Touré, who can get by 
with only three or four hours of sleep a 
night, began driving his countrymen as 
hard as himself. He is not nicknamed 
“The Elephant” for nothing. “Men of 
Africa must work,”’ he said. “In under- 
developed countries, human energy is the 
principal capital.” To the wild beating of 
tomtoms he inaugurated his “human in- 
vestment program'’—a campaign of “tra- 
vail obligatoire” that bears a disturbing 
resemblance to the communes of Commu- 
nist China, as well as to the corvée, or 
forced road labor, of the ancien régime in 
France. Actually, the program so far in- 
volves little more than innumerable local 
work bees in which a whole village will 
turn out to clean streets, cut back under- 
brush, make bricks for a new school. “A 
year from now,” Touré told his people, 
“you will no longer be able to see a single 
young Guinean girl, torso naked, carrying 
two bananas on a platter, going out to 
engage in prostitution. 

“We have our will, our arms and legs, 
and we know how to work,” declared 
Touré grandly—but arms and legs were 
not enough. And so one day last Novem- 
ber the President of Guinea flew off to 
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= < When you recall the orig- 
inal recipe for country- 
style green pea with ham 
soup, you wonder how this great favor- 
ite ever got off the farm. 
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It began with a basket of peas, 
picked from the patch with the morn- 
ing dew still on them. While the peas 
were simmering, bits of savory ham 
were added—right from the family 
smokehouse. Then came hours of fuss- 
ing over the kettle, coaxing the good 
flavors from the ham and peas until the 
very fragrance tempted every human 
within sniffin’ distance. 


Kettle to Freezer to You 


At Campbell’s we make our Green Pea 
with Ham Soup in this true country 
style. We use carefully selected, plump, 
young peas. To these we add tender 
pieces of smoked ham for extra flavor. A 
little celery and onion and bacon are 
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patience 


A great country -style soup, now frozen by Campbell's to bring 
you the authentic, old-fashioned flavor of green peas and ham 


simmered in for just the right coun- 
try seasoning. 

Then, when all ingredients are 
blended perfectly, we rush the soup to 
the freezer. (There’s no other way to 
keep the delicate flavors country-fresh 
for your table.) 

No Better at Any Price 
Ordered at a fine restaurant, an elegant 
soup like this might cost a pretty 
penny. Campbell’s Green Pea with Ham 
Soup costs you only about 12¢ a bowl. 
Try some soon and see what freezing 
has done for good old-fashioned flavor. 














Pea 'n Mushroom Princesse. Drain one 
2-oz. can sliced mushrooms; brown in 1 tbep. 
butter. Add 1 can Campbell's Frozen Green 
Pea with Ham Soup and | soup can water; 
heat slowly; stir often. Serves 2 to 3. 


FROZEN by Campbelli 


GREEN PEAwin HAM SOUP 
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pay a state visit to Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana. The two men 
soon had both Paris and London gasping. 

“Inspired by the example of the 13 
American colonies,” they announced, they 
were forming a union of their two coun- 
tries. The French press saw the whole deal 
as a British plot to undermine France’s 
prestige in Africa, The London Daily Ex- 
press asked just as indignantly: “Is Dr. 
Nkrumah planning to bring a foreign ter- 
ritory into the British family of nations?” 
Touré flew home with the promise of $28 
million from Nkrumah. 

Snuggle Up. Since then, surprisingly 
little has been heard about the union. So 
far the two countries have not even set 
up the constitutional and economic com- 
missions they promised, Instead, Guinea 
has been snuggling up to France, which 
has gradually swallowed its indignation 
over the man who said no. Last month 
Guinea negotiated a series of agreements 
which to a considerable extent place the 
country squarely back in the French Com- 
munity. It will stay in the franc zone, 
keep its foreign exchange in the Banque 
de France, and it will once again get tech- 
nical assistance from France. In lands 
where it has no diplomatic representation, 
France—not Ghana—will speak for it. 

In four short months Guinea has ap- 
parently learned that independence is a 
relative thing. It will not be easy for 
Africa to be completely itself, for no 
other continent has been so swept by for- 
eign influence. Islam stretches not only 
across its top, but deep into the south— 
as far as the lower reaches of the Belgian 
Congo. Northern Nigeria is as rigidly 
Moslem as Saudi Arabia, and _ political 
meetings in Guinea come to a halt at sun- 
down, when everyone troops out, shucks 
shoes, and bows to Mecca. Throughout 
most of Africa the ubiquitous East Indian 





minority, tirelessly busy at trade and 
commerce, has also left its mark: the 
“European” towns of East Africa take 


more after Bombay than after any city in 
Europe. In Kenya a member of the Legis- 
lative Council may rise to speak, dressed 
in a skirt shaped after his Luo tribal cos- 
tume of skins, but a flunky in knee 
britches and silver buckles carries a mace, 
as in the Mother of Parliaments. 

“Ghanocracy Does Not Interest."" The 
African leaders who cry so loudly for 
independence have also learned that, be- 
yond a certain point, Africa’s problems 
become not so much those between blacks 
and whites as between Africans them- 
selves. For generations French West Afri- 
cans have feared the Senegalese, who were 
among the first to join the French in 
subduing them. The Senegalese in turn 
fear the lean, desert-dwelling Moors, who 
are fighting men with a long tradition of 
trading in slaves. In Houphouet-Boigny’s 
Ivory Coast there have been recent race 
riots against African immigrants from 
Togoland and Dahomey. 

The figure of Nkrumah no longer looms 
so large as it did, for Nkrumah’s high- 
handed suppression of those who oppose 
him has offended other leaders. “Ghanoc- 
racy,” snorts Premier Mamadou Dia of 
Senegal, “does not interest us.” And Pre- 
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A palace without a telephone. 


mier Sylvanus Olympio of Togoland, on 
Ghana’s border, wants to delay his own 
country’s independence until Nigeria gets 
its in 1960, on the simple theory that 
Nigeria's 34.7 million people would never 
bow to Nkrumah’s 4,800,000. 

Nevertheless, however impractical it 
may sound at times, the yearning for 
a United States of Africa is real. Last 
month’s creation of the Mali Federation 
—loosely encompassing the four former 
French territories of Senegal, the Voltaic 
Republic and the Republics Dahomey and 
Sudan—seems likely to be the pattern of 
things to come. The tide now running in 
Black Africa is toward independence, re- 
gional groupings, and a sort of African 
authoritarianism that pays its respects to 
Western democratic forms but rests on 
older habits of strong rule. 

Though Touré’s own constitution for 
Guinea carries a special article authoriz- 
ing “the partial or total abandonment of 
sovereignty in the interest of African uni- 
ty,” he himself has not made up his mind 
to join the Mali Federation. Yet, as the 
man who cut loose from France and has 
so far avoided the disaster that seemed 
bound to follow, he could well be the fig- 
ure about whom an increasingly independ- 
ent French West Africa would rally. 

Africans are impatient at having their 
history written by others. Guinea’s Min- 
ister of Education is already planning new 
textbooks to paint such heroes as Samory 
not as bloodthirsty savages, but as the 
Caesars and the Charlemagnes of Africa. 
Future texts will hardly be able to ignore 
the man of whom the jigging, clapping 
Guineans sing: 





Everybody loves Sékou Touré. 

Independence is sweet; 

Nothing is more beautiful than to be 
independent chez soi. 

Vive Sékou Touré! 

Vive Sékou Touré, our clairvoyant 
chief! 








FRANCE 
Doomsday Book 


The tax-hungry government of Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle last week slipped 
in a sly decree among its last-minute 
emergency measures. From now on, every 
town hall in France will have a “Dooms- 
day Book,” available to the public, that 
states precisely the amount each taxpayer 
contributes to the treasury. As a Finance 
Ministry official put it: “A citizen may 
notice that one of his neighbors has a 
rather high standard of living,” then, on 
leafing through the Doomsday Book, he 
may “express some astonishment at the 
discrepancy between his outward signs of 
wealth and the amount of revenue de- 
clared.” Of course, added the official, there 
is no intention of turning the French into 
a nation of informers. 


SPAIN 
The Stir of Discontent 


In a Madrid hotel fortnight ago, go 
prominent Spaniards sat down to a dinner 
duly registered with the police as a mon- 
archist lawyers’ meeting to discuss pro- 
fessional technicalities. In fact, many of 
the diners were not lawyers at all, and at 
least one was noted for republican sym- 
pathies. And when the speeches began, the 
technicalities of Spanish law were hardly 
mentioned. While police observers sat by, 
pencils racing, Joaquin de Satrustegui, a 
wealthy Basque lawyer, launched into a 
go-minute attack on the government of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, Franco, 
declared Lawyer Satrustegui, had no legal 
mandate whatsoever to rule Spain in the 
first place. Worse yet, “years and years 
have passed, and he has never asked Span- 
iards their own opinion of what should 
be done for Spain, and there is a great 
disgust among the people.” 

Last week, together with five of his 
colleagues, Monarchist Satrustegui was 
hauled off to Madrid's Puerta del Sol po- 
lice headquarters to explain himself. Re- 
leased after two hours’ questioning, Sa- 
trastegui emerged exultant, “The govern- 
ment is now weak,” he said. “It cannot 
arrest me without doing great harm to 
itself.”’ Satrustegui’s remarks strongly sug- 
gested that the regime of Spain's 66-year- 
old Caudillo (leader) was in trouble— 
more trouble than usual. To some degree, 
it was. 

Reading the Signs. Despite the $1 bil- 
lion which the U.S. has pumped into the 
Spanish economy since 1951, Spain, by a 
marvel of mismanagement, is in serious 
economic straits. In two years, the cost of 
living has jumped 40%, and prices are 
still rising. Spanish gold reserves are down 
to a skimpy $57 million; dollar reserves 
are virtually exhausted. And despite an 
official ban on the existence of any politi- 
cal party except Franco's decrepit Falange 
Spain abounds in opposition groups. Well 
known to Franco's police, they range 
from a clutch of monarchist factions to 
syndicalists and anarchists, all the way to 
the Communists, who though few in num- 
ber, are well financed and gaining sym- 
pathizers, thanks to the government's end- 
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less plugging of the theme that the only 
choice open to Spain is “either Franco 
or Communism.” 

Of all Franco’s opponents, only the So- 
cialists command anything approaching 
mass support, and the Socialists are rent 
by a division between a new generation of 
Socialists and their leaders in Toulouse, 
who fought the Spanish Civil War, but 
are now out of touch. Except for the 
Communists, almost all opposition groups 
are willing to see Spain’s Bourbon mon- 
archy restored, though only to reign, not 
to rule. Franco himself is committed to 
restoration of a king (probably 45-year- 
qld. Don Juan de Bourbon), though only 


after “the Caudillo is no longer with us 
because God wills it so.” Result is that 
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GENERALISSIMO FRANCO 
A King must wait. 


Franco’s leniency toward Satruistegui was 
interpreted by many Spaniards not as a 
sign of weakness, but as the kind of lee- 
way Franco allows, so long as no one goes 
too far, ¢.g., publicly tries to hold meet- 
ings as a declared political party. 

A Crime a Day. One prominent Franco 
critic—Poet Dionisio Ridruejo, who used 
to be Falangist but is now a Social Demo- 
crat—believes that Franco might be pro- 
voked into repression violent enough to 
alienate the upper class. Last week even 
while a government prosecutor carefully 
stage-managed things to ensure that Poet 
Ridruejo was not sent to prison for a 
particularly violent anti-Franco article, 
Ridruejo was busily expounding his latest 
scheme to topple the Caudillo. Its essence: 
commission of one political “crime” a 
day by Spaniards so prominent that eventu- 
ally Franco would be obliged to make mass 
arrests. 

But Dictator Franco has survived for 
20 years, partly by his own skill in man- 
ipulation, but largely because of the mem- 
ory of the million dead in Spain’s 1936-39 
civil war, an experiment that_no one wants 
repeated. 
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RUSSIA 
"We'll Let You Live" 


From first to last, Moscow’s 21st Com- 
munist Party Congress was Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s show. It opened with his boast 
that Russia is first in the firmament, with 
its Lunik and its “mass-produced” inter- 
continental rockets, and his seven-year 
economic plan would make it first on 
earth. It closed with the cocky boss, an 
energetic 64, firing some of the roughest 
and rudest taunts that he has ever let fly 
at the West. In between, 86 Soviet dele- 
1 45 representatives of foreign 
parties paid telling tribute to 
“the distinguished activity.” “the tremen- 
dous organizing work,” “the majestic 
firmness” of their leader, who beamed at 
the sycophant praise as broadly as ever 
Joseph Stalin did. 

So complete was Nikita Khrushchev’s 
ascendancy last week that he could pro- 
claim that during those 1957 days of “‘col- 
lective leadership,” 











when “the cult of the 
individual” was out of favor, he had ac- 
tually been outvoted in the inner leader- 
ship, 7 to 4 as Western specialists had 
suspected at the time (Tre, Sept. 16, 
1957). To the routine condemnation of 
the “loathsome” Malenkov and his allies, 
Kaganovich, Molotov and Bulganin, Len- 
ingrad’s party secretary demanded that 
former Presidium Members Mikhail Per- 
vukhin and Maxim Saburov admit that 
they, too, had sided with “the anti-party 
group” against Khrushchev. 

Both of these former Soviet planning 
chiefs, the one now ambassador to East 
Germany and the other manager of a fac- 
tory on the Volga, stepped to the rostrum 
to grovel. Pervukhin tried to hold back a 
bit: “Though I was unable to discern the 
anti-party group's plans, when the group 
openly raised the question of changing the 
leadership, I did not agree or support 
them.” Such a qualified confession was 
not enough. Planning Chief Joseph Kuz- 
min got up to say that his predecessor 
had squandered such enormous sums on 
high-cost hydroelectric and chemical proj- 
ects that Khrushchev himself had to in- 
terfere and set things right. Four days 
later, Pravda reported on a back page that 
appeals had been received against “deci- 
sions of expulsion from the party,” sug- 
gesting that Khrushchev had earmarked 
his victims but had no current need of 
doing them in. 

“Close to Discrimination." Khru- 
shchev was in top form on the last day. 
Labeling Western “dealers in 
blood, merchants ‘of death,” he demanded 
that “generals who think the U.S. would 
remain invulnerable in the event of an- 
other war should come out of their fool’s 
paradise,” and grasp that “coexistence is 
the paramount task of our time.” “We 
shall win,” he cried, “but we'll let you 
live.” 

He was unyielding on Germany and 
Berlin. As for the West's new Geneva pro- 
posals for international nuclear inspection 
teams, he said that this meant “organiza- 
tion of a full-scale intelligence network of 
the Western powers on our territory,” but 


leaders 





nothing of the kind in Western territories 
because “we do not have any war aims 
and do not need to make a reconnaissance 
of their territory.” 

In much the same tone, Khrushchev 
blamed the Eisenhower Administration 
for trying to nullify what he called “the 
certain thaw in relations between our 
countries that took place in connection 
with the favorable reception accorded 
| Deputy Premier] Mikoyan.” Picking up 
President Eisenhower's press-conference 
comment on Mikoyan’s visit, that “you 
couldn't do this” with Premier Khru- 
shchev, he exclaimed in mock dismay: 
“This is something very close to discrim- 
ination.”” He invited Eisenhower to visit 
the Soviet Union—‘‘and we don’t make 
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EX-PLANNER PERVUKHIN 
A loser must grovel. 


this invitation conditional on reciprocity; 
we don’t impose our visits on anybody.” 
To Secretary Dulles’ observation that the 
Soviet Union still seeks cold-war victory, 
he retorted: “Well, Mr. Dulles, if that's 
what you want, then for the sake of end- 
ing the cold war we are ready to concede 
you the victory. Consider yourselves the 
victors in that pointless war, gentlemen, 
only hurry up and get it over with.” 

"Three Bags Full.'' Warming to his 
denunciations, Khrushchev turned on his 
recent guest, Minnesota's Democratic Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey. “In the expecta- 
tion of a noisy sensation, Humphrey, in 
his speeches and articles, told fairy tales, 
three bags full, such as the story that he 
had brought a special message from the 
Soviet government to President Eisen- 
hower—of course no such message existed 
at all—and that I had imparted two im- 
portant secrets to him. 

“Senator Humphrey's wild imagination 
ran riot when he began to make up his 
inventions about the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic. In this he even surpassed 
the well-known compiler of lies, Baron 
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Munchausen.” Without explicitly deny- 
ing Humphrey's report that Khrushchev 
had described China’s communes as “re- 
actionary,’ Khrushchev said: “The idea 
that I could have been in any way confi- 
dential with a man who himself boasts of 
his 20-year struggle against Communism 
can only serve to raise a laugh.’** 

"Ovation |." Khrushchev raised laugh- 
ter or cheers on schedule. In fact, reported 
Pravda, his closing speech drew even big- 
ger cheers than his stem-winding key- 
noter. Pravda’s box score: applause 14 
times, stormy applause 20, stormy and 
prolonged applause 15, animation in the 
hall 11, laughter 3, ovation 1, everyone 
stands 2. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Hunted Man 


Donald Hume first captured the atten- 
tion of the crime-loving. British public 
in 1949 when he took off in a rented air- 
plane and dropped three packages into 
the Thames estuary. The packages con- 
tained, respectively, the head, legs and 
torso of a used-car dealer named Stanley 
Setty, who had quarreled with Hume. A 
present-day Mack the Knife, Hume was 
true to his Threepenny Opera code; “If 
you have an enemy, get rid of him.” He 
had stabbed Setty to death and dismem- 
bered him. 

Arrested, Hume survived three juries 
at the Old Bailey—the first was dismissed 
when the judge fell ill, the second could 
not agree, the third found him not guilty. 
Finally, for the crime of illegally dispos- 
ing of Setty’s body, Hume pleaded guilty 
to being an accessory after the fact to 
murder, and in 1950 was sentenced to 
twelve years in prison. 

Hefty Barmaid. Freed last spring for 
good behavior, Hume took bold advan- 
tage of the fact that he could not be tried 
again for the same crime. To the tabloid 
Sunday Pictorial he brazenly sold for 
about $10,000 his account of how he 
murdered Setty (Tue, June 16). He be- 
came a freehanded spender in the shadier 
bars of London’s West End, and as be- 
fore, women proved susceptible to his 
curly black hair and his blue-eyed, open 
countenance. A hefty Mayfair barmaid 
lost her $800 savings to Hume but 
still loves him; a pretty air hostess at 
London Airport still gets misty-eyed in 
remembrance. ns, 

For anonymity’s sake, Hume changed 
his name legally to Brown, thus entitling 
him to obtain a bona fide passport in that 
name. But one of anything is scarcely 
enough for a man like Hume: he soon 
had a second passport made out to “John 
Stephen Bird, company director, Liver- 
pool.” Thus equipped, Hume began ap- 
pearing under various aliases in Montreal, 
Zurich, New York, Frankfort, Los An- 
geles, without ever being recognized. He 
spent most of the time in Switzerland, 


* Replying that he had accurately quoted the 
Soviet Premier, Humphrey said: “Mr. Khru- 
shchev appears particularly sensitive, and under- 
standably so, to having some of his remarks 
about Red China’s communes publicized,” 
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combining petty thievery with his court- 
ship of auburn-haired Divorcee Trudi 
Sommer, 28, a Zurich beauty-shop owner. 
To lonely-hearted Trudi, Hume was John- 
ny Bird, a Canadian test pilot. At inter- 
vals, he would vanish mysteriously on 
“business trips.” 

One trip last August was to London 
in pursuance of a simple but ingenious 
scheme for raising money: Hume planned 
to rob a bank close to the international 
airport and then return to the Continent 
on a commercial plane for which he had 
made a reservation. Hume chose a branch 
of the Midland Bank in a quiet side street 
in Brentford, outside London. He shot 
down a bank clerk, scooped up some 





London Daily Express 
KiLter HuME 


While free for good behavior. 


$3,000, and was in an airplane and wing- 
ing his way over the Channel before Scot- 
land Yard had a physical description of 
the robber. Three months later he dupli- 
cated the crime, seriously wounded a 
British bank manager, but got away with 
only $560. One of the employees picked 
out Hume's picture at Scotland Yard, 
and Hume became Scotland Yard’s most 
wanted criminal. 

Locked Safe. Hume’s money did not 
last long in Zurich, though he often 
stayed in Trudi’s cozy apartment above 
her beauty shop. Looking around for an- 
other nice little bank to be taken, Hume 
chose the Gewerbebank on a busy down- 
town street. Fortnight ago, he walked 
into it, barked an order to Bank Teller 
Walter Schenkel, who pretended not to 
understand English. Wasting no time, 
Hume shot him in the abdomen, coolly 
vaulted the counter and rushed to the 
safe. It was locked. Schenkel’s assistant 
entered at that moment and threw a 
wastebasket at the intruder? Snatching a 





meager $50 from the till, Hume fled to 
the street with the assistant racing after 
him, shouting in Swiss German: “Hebe- 
den!” (Stop him!). 

Down the sloping Ramistrasse raced 
Hume, right into the arms of a stocky 
cab driver. They grappled, but Hume 
shot the man dead and continued his 
dash through the narrow, winding streets 
leading to the famed Limmatquai water- 
front. A crowd was in hot pursuit. Out 
in front was a slight, 25-year-old pastry 
cook named Gustav Angstmann. Near ex- 
haustion, Hume turned, aimed his pistol 
at Angstmann and pulled the trigger. The 
gun failed to fire, and fearless Angstmann 
rushed at Hume, grabbed him around the 
neck, gripped his head in a half nelson. 
The howling crowd surged up. Blows were 
rained on Hume; a woman pulled his 
hair, screaming: “Lynch him!” 

Swiss Love-Talk. To police, Hume 
identified himself as a U.S. civilian with 
a Polish name who worked at the U.S. 
Air Force base at Wiesbaden. Inside a 
dirty bandage on his foot police found 
razor blades and in his clothes poison pills 
that he said he intended to use “to end 
it all.” When they took his fingerprints, 
they discovered Hume's true identity. 

British reporters descended on stolid 
Zurich like inflamed paratroopers. They 
dried Trudi Sommer’s tears with bids for 
the story of her life with Hume, and she 
finally signed an “exclusive” $3,000 con- 
tract with London’s Daily Express (sam- 
ple: “He was so handsome and so fond 
of me that it wasn’t difficult for us to 
make love-talk even though he knew not 
a word of German and my English wasn't 
very good”). The staid Swiss were out- 
raged at the British reportorial tactic 
(sniffed the respected Neue Ziircher Zei- 
tung: “Hardly gentlemanlike”) but could 
not resist a little curiosity themselves 
about their prize catch. 

Hume went through the appearances 
of an emotional breakdown, At first, all 
questions were met with blank stares or 
a silly smile. Then he cried and expressed 
regret for his crimes, blubbering: “I killed 
a man. Go ahead and hang me. Put me in 
the electric chair.” Given a cigarette, he 
promptly ate it. Said Chief Investigator 
Hans Stotz: “I think he is a very good 
actor.” Since there is no capital punish- 
ment in Switzerland, Hume can at most 
be sentenced to life imprisonment for 
murder, which usually brings release in 
15 to 20 years. But Scotland Yard, hum- 
bugged by Hume these past nine years, 
will be waiting when he emerges from 
prison. 





RED CHINA 
Too Much Too Soon 


With good Marxist resolutions and a 
holiday cease-fire on the Quemoy “front,” 
Red China last week marked the begin- 
ning of a new lunar year—the Year of the 
Pig. To Chinese, the pig is a symbol of 
prosperity. Given last year’s vaunted 
“great leap forward” in the Year of the 
Dog in the production of everything from 
steel to sesame seeds, and given all their 
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Tom Hutchins—Lire 
Mao Tse-TUNG 
Leap, then fumble. 


own hard work, mainland China's hard- 
pressed masses had every reason to expect 
to be eating higher on the hog. Instead, 
they are living through some of the hard- 
est times since Mao Tse-tung took power 
in Peking in 1949. 

The great leap was accompanied by a 
mighty fumble. Last month, despite a 
claimed 102% increase in staple food 
crops, the grain ration was cut in China’s 
cities and the lowly cabbage was put on 
the ration list for the first time. Since 
then, laundry soap has been added to the 
list and the monthly sugar ration has been 
slashed to slightly more than half a pound 
per person. In the great port of Canton 
there is a shortage of fish; in Shanghai, 
meat is all but unobtainable. 

No Sale. Unlike many past shortages 
in Red China, these are not the result of a 
Spartan decision to export agricultural 
products in order to purchase machinery 
abroad. In the past few months Peking’s 
trade offensive in Southeast Asia—which 
seriously worried the Japanese—has be- 
gun to falter badly. Fortnight ago Mao’s 
government, despite its need for foreign 
exchange, canceled a contract to supply 
British firms with several thousand tons 
of cotton and cotton waste, and this 
breach of contract will jeopardize future 
negotiations.* 

Last fall Red China was dumping ce- 
ment in Hong Kong at uneconomic prices 
in an effort to drive Japanese producers 
out of the market; today Red Chinese 
cement cannot be bought in Southeast 
Asia at any price. Indonesia is told that it 
will get its promised 200,000 tons of rice 
this year not from China but through 
Russia, and that it must pay $8.40 a ton 
more for it. Everywhere Chinese Commu- 


* Communist China is Britain's best customer 
in the Communist bloc. Britain sold $75 mil- 
lion in goods to Red China last year—$8,400,000 
more than to the Soviet Union, 
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nist commercial agents are turning away 
orders for products that require extensive 
hand labor. 

Shock Effect. Partly, the paradox of 
fewer available goods despite increased 
production comes from outright figure fak- 
ing. A full quarter of 1958's bumper 
“grain” crop was not grain at all but 
sweet potatoes, which Chinese dislike, and 
eat only when aothing else is available. 
But the fundamental trouble is that in 
their headlong rush to convert China into 
a modern industrial power, Peking’s plan- 
ners have tried to do too much too soon. 

In their drive to herd China’s 500 mil- 
lion peasants into military-style “people's 
communes” and in their boundless enthu- 
siasm for economic “shock programs,” 
the Communists have come close to ne- 
gating their nation’s greatest economic 
asset—its teeming manpower. 

Recent Western visitors to the Peking 
area saw cotton blowing away unharvested 
while the local peasantry concentrated on 
rebuilding Peking’s showy Tien An Men 
Square. The great campaign to produce 
steel and pig iron in homemade blast fur- 
naces created even more widespread labor 
shortages. Factories producing textiles for 
export were obliged to cut out a shift in 
order to free workers to stoke the ubiqui- 
tous furnaces. 

Besides dislocating labor, the shock pro- 
grams disastrously snarled Red China's 
transport system. In early December 70% 
of the railroad cars moving in and out of 
Shanghai were serving the blast furnaces. 
To provide the city with even the barest 
minimum of food, railwaymen were driv- 
en to perching live hogs or baskets of fowl 
atop cars already overloaded with ore, pig 
iron or coal. 

Concept for Chaos. Late last month, 
apparently aware of the crying need for a 
sensible priority system in the allocation 
of labor and transport, Peking’s bureau- 
crats ordered a cutback in the backyard 
blast-furnace campaign. But all signs are 
that the shock-program concept still pre- 
vails. Currently, Red China’s masses are 
engrossed in a drive to collect and distrib- 
ute ro billion tons of fertilizer; the na- 
tion’s steel production target for 1959 is 
set for 18 million tons, a 64% increase 
over alleged production last year. Says 
one Hong Kong hand: “If they got snarled 
up last year, think what’s going to happen 
if they achieve these goals. The chaos that 
may set in is terrifying to contemplate.” 


IRAQ 
Death for a Brother 


Seven months ago, in the heady days 
after they had killed King Feisal and 
seized power in Baghdad, Major General 
Karim Kassem and Colonel Abdul Salam 
Mohammed Aref were “brothers in re- 
volt” who slept on the floor of the same 
office in the Defense Ministry Building. 
Last week after a sort of show trial before 
a military court, Colonel Aref was sen- 
tenced to death for trying to kill his chief, 
Premier Kassem. 

A fanatical Arab nationalist, Aref cam- 
paigned from the early days of the revo- 








lution for speedy union with Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic. Kassem, a lean, 
brooding soldier with no political experi- 
ence, wanted to keep Iraq independent of 
Cairo, and to fight off the Arab national- 
ist pressures made common cause with 
the Communists, who now control the 
street mobs of Baghdad. The two “broth- 
ers” fought, and Aref found himself ac- 
cused of conspiring against the state and 
of trying to assassinate Kassem. 

From the testimony broadcast on the 
Iraq radio and TV last week, Aref emerged 
as a conceited, emotional type, whom 
Nasser himself reportedly characterized as 
“a child.” Nevertheless, there was no 
proof that he plotted against the state 
and, since Kassem himself refused to tes- 
tify, there was also nothing but hearsay 
to contradict Aref’s claim that when he 
drew a pistol in Kassem’s presence last 
October he had only done so in a hysteri- 
cal attempt to kill himself. Several leaders, 
including Brigadier Naji Talib, a top fig- 
ure in the shadowy “free officers’ group” 
that plotted the July revolt, testified in 
Aref’s behalf. 

The sentence of death for Colonel Aref 
was tempered by a recommendation for 
clemency. But so deep were the impli- 
cations of the case that six members of 
Kassem’s Cabinet, including Brigadier 
Talib, resigned next day, to be replaced 
by three army officers and five civilians 
who are moderates but willing to work 
with the Communists. Economics Minis- 
ter Ibrahim Kubba and Finance Minister 
Mohammed Hadid stayed on in their 
posts. They were the very same officials 
who last week negotiated important trade 
agreements with Communist Rumania and 
Bulgaria, and reached a preliminary agrees, 
ment for a “vast”? Soviet program to 
supply technical aid and erect 20 indus- 
trial projects over the years, not with 
Soviet funds but with Iraq’s sizable 


profits from its British-run oil wells. 


Hilmor Pabel—Black Stor 
PREMIER KAssEM 
Pal, then plot. 
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VENEZUELA 


Quiet Inauguration 

Venezuela's problems officially become 
President Rémulo Betancourt’s problems 
this week. Before a skeleton crew of dele- 
gates from overseas—held down at the 
economy-minded President-elect’s own re- 
quest, he will get into the ceremonial sash 
and inherit the headaches left by ousted 
Dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 

Problem No. 1 on Betancourt’s list is 
unemployment. Estimates of the jobless 
run around 170,000, or about 9% of the 
total work force. The problem bedevils 
Betancourt most in Caracas (pop. 1,000,- 
ooo), where an estimated 70,000 are out 
of work. Just a fortnight ago, a few hun- 
dred demonstrators snowballed into a wild 
march of 15,000 unemployed toward the 
presidential palace. Only tear gas stopped 
them short. To prevent similar embarrass- 
ment during inauguration week, the lame- 
duck government banned demonstrations 
of any kind. 

Betancourt proposes to attack unem- 
ployment through encouragement of for- 
eign investment, emphasis on agricultural 
development, a solid program of public 
works. Schools must be built for 600,000 
children now crowded out. Hospitals are 
needed; Betancourt says: “We should 
never again witness the spectacle of two 
women ready to give birth occupying one 
single bed.” At first Betancourt will be 
pinched for funds for the reconstruction 
job. Dictator Pérez Jiménez left short- 
term debts of $1.4 billion, and half of 
them still remain to be paid. 

This week’s inauguration bears witness 
to Betancourt’s concern over finances, He 
scheduled no balls, no parades, no mass 
banquets. Instead the delegates—includ- 
ing U.S. Chief Delegate Thomas E. Dewey 





PRESIDENT BETANCOURT & WIFE 
With the office, headaches. 
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—will be treated to a drink or two at a 
pair of official receptions, an evening of 
symphony at the municipal theater, and 
the welcome sight of a hard-working friend 
of the U.S. taking over oil-rich Venezuela. 


Diplomatic Appointment 

As Venezuela got a new President, the 
nation’s biggest private enterprise did 
likewise. Into the top spot at Creole Pe- 
troleum Corp. went Old Venezuela Hand 
Arthur T. Proudfit, 60, for an unprece- 
dented second term (his first: 1945-54). 

Proudfit was the carefully considered 
choice of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), Cre- 
ole’s parent company. Seven weeks ago, 
his predecessor, Harold (‘Duke’) Haight, 
56, got off a bitter blast at the provisional 
Venezuelan government's unilateral ac- 
tion in changing the country-company 
profit split from 50-50 to 60-40. The 
furious Venezuelans in effect declared him 
persona non grata. 

Proudfit is an old colleague of incoming 
President Betancourt, worked with him 
on the original 50-50 formula, looked in 
on him last Christmas while visiting his 
daughter and Venezuelan son-in-law. Pre- 
sumably he can restore warm relations. 


PERU 
Working Alliance 


Peru last week suffered the standard 
South American ailments: a big deficit, a 
puff of inflation. Unions pressed for higher 
wages, and an executive of one of Peru's 
largest industries growled: “In six months 
we'll have some army officers walk into 
the presidential palace and take over.” 

But in the ornate palace he is occupying 
for a second term (his first: 1939-45), 
wispy, white-haired President Manuel 
Prado y Ugarteche, 69, told Trwe Corre- 
spondent George de Carvalho in elegant 
French: “Be tranquil, mon cher. There 
will be no collapse.” Quite possibly he was 
right. In a strange alliance, this dandified 
scion of the rich class that Peru calls “the 
oligarchs” has teamed up with Ramiro 
Prialé, 55, the revolutionary who bosses 
Latin America’s greatest mass political 
movement, the Apra, to put Peruvian 
democracy on a working, paying basis. 

Manuel Prado, banker and boulevardier, 
swept back in 1956 from eight years of 
exile in Paris to begin the process of unit- 
ing his divided country. He accepted Apra 
support for the presidential election, in 
return legalized the party when he won. 
For this. the oligarchs labeled him a trai- 
tor to his class. Actually, the Prado-Apra 
alliance may avert the class struggle be- 
tween the oligarchs and the Indian masses 
that historians (mindful of the Mexican 
revolution) predict. Apra turned right 
and met Prado going leit. 

Prado took over an economy that was 
(and is) basically strong and growing, if 
temporarily tormented. Its free-enterpris- 
ing policies have brought $970 million in 
foreign capital, and between 1948 and 
1957, gross national product almost dou- 








Perufoto 
PRESIDENT Prapo & WIFE 
With the headaches, hope. 


bled. At first Prado hiked wages and the 
budget too abruptly, and the U.S. reces- 
sion dropped commodity prices: copper 
44%, cotton 25%. The Peruvian sol 
dropped from 19 per $1 to 25. But Prado 
fell back on his banker's training, hiked 
customs as high as 200% on luxuries, 
clamped rigid reserve requirements on 
banks and stabilized the sol. 

Prado cries: “I feel wonderful.” One 
sign of his confidence: he bucked Peru's 
Roman Catholicism by pushing through 
an annulment of his 40-year marriage to 
a long-estranged first wife, then married 
Clorinda Malaga, 53, his great and good 
friend for 25 years. The danger of a mili- 
tary coup remains; the pro-oligarch army 
is uncomfortable in the new atmosphere, 
but otherwise Prado’s course is paying off. 
He has repressed the Communists and 
helped nurture a middle class of 350,000 
families that is moving into the middle 
ground between oligarchs and masses. 

Apra too has caught the idea. Once it 
called for revolution, but Boss Prialé now 
says; “That's not the way. A power plant, 
that’s the real revolution, It means facto- 
ries and payrolls. It gives the people light. 
It changes their lives. Everybody can 
work together on that—Apra, govern- 
ment, business, American capital.” 


CUBA 
Separate Roads 


A pattern of division began to take 
form last week in Cuba’s new government. 
On one hand, a pair of responsible moder- 
ates, President Manuel Urrutia and Pre- 
mier José Miré Cardona, struggled with 
the nation’s immediate problems, notably 
restless labor. On the other, Fidel Cas- 
tro (who hand-picked Urrutia and Miré 
Cardona) moved uncoordinatedly toward 
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a nationalist, leftist social program. 

Castro was in Oriente province, his 
stronghold during two years of fighting. 
He talked endlessly, mainly of land re- 
distribution that will include unculti- 
vated U.S.-owned sugar plantations. “The 
powerful foreign companies that stole it 
from the state will scream to high 
heaven,” he said, “but it will not do 
them any good.” His program would rest 
on two principles: “The land should be- 
long to those who work it,” and “Those 
who have no land must have some.” 
Shouted Castro: “‘We must win our eco- 
nomic freedom and cease being ruled by 
U.S. ambassadors who have been running 
our country for 50 years.’ He went on 
record as fayoring capital punishment 
throughout “the revolutionary period’— 
as firing squads cut down 24 more “war 
criminals” (13 in one day) to bring the 
post-revolt total to 288. 

In Havana the Urrutia~Miré Cardona 
team labored in all-night Cabinet meet- 
ings to cope with a wave of strikes. Dicta- 
tor Fulgencio Batista kept Cuba’s unions 
close-reined, and they stuck with him to 
the end. Now freed from restraint and 
wooed by Communists and Castro, they 
are demanding sweeping concessions. 

Most serious is a strike of sugar workers 
that has closed down 21 sugar-cane grind- 
ing mills. Before mid-May, when seasonal 
rains start, 5,800,000 tons of cane must be 
ground in the country’s 161 mills to bring 
in $600 million to make up the great bulk 
of Cuba’s national income. Without the 
21 closed mills, the goal cannot be met. 
Electrical workers were on a slowdown 
strike against the U.S.-owned Cuban Elec- 
tric Co. They demanded higher pay, re- 
instatement of every employee fired since 
1952 and the removal of Company Presi- 
dent W. J. Amoss. 

At week's end Miré Cardona persuaded 
Castro to take notice of the sugar threat. 
Castro asked the workers “not to create 
problems by striking now.’ But he added 
that the “sugar magnates’ obviously 
brought on the strikes themselves because 
they know Cuba needs a successful har- 
vest this year. “They have us at a dis- 
advantage,”’ he snapped. 

The pattern of division was enough to 
make a Communist exult. Said Red 
Leader Anibal Escalante: “The dynamic 
forces of the revolution will sweep away 
conservatives like Miré Cardona.” 


GUATEMALA 


Julia's Cousin 

“General, watch yourself,” warned Gua- 
temala’s Vice President, Clemente Marro- 
quin Rojas, in his newspaper La Hora. 
“You may slide downhill.” He was ad- 
dressing General Miguel Ydigoras Fuen- 
tes, 63, Guatemala’s headstrong President, 
who was treating the country to a double 
dose of wacky crises. Six weeks ago, to 
protect native Guatemalan shrimp from 
poaching by foreign trawlers, Ydigoras 
sent out P-s1s on a strafing run that killed 
three Mexican fishermen (Time, Jan. 19) 
and caused a break in diplomatic relations 


! between the two countries. Last week Ydi- 





goras brought on a school strike at home 
by appointing his cousin, a hulking female 
transvestite who never got past the eighth 
grade, as Minister of Education. 

That was too much even for Ydigoras 
supporters, who elected the crusty old sol- 
dier last year with a clear awareness that 
his regime would have stormy moments. 
While backing the President in his tilt 
with Mexico, Guatemalans united against 
Cousin Julia Quifones Ydigoras, 53. 

A wife and mother in her youth, Cousin 
Julia switched to male attire and a career 
as a political goon for Dictator Jorge 
Ubico (1931-44). To terrorize the opposi- 
tion, she backed her broad fist with a 
muscled 240 lbs. on a 6-ft. frame. In 1957, 
when Ydigoras made his turbulent cam- 
paign for the presidency, Cousin Julia led 
his street-demonstration gangs. With his 





o Roberto Merlo 
SENORA QUINONES (REAR)* 
Her formal dress is a dinnér jacket. 


victory, she hit the big time. In dinner 
jacket, she turned up. at diplomatic func- 
tions with her attractive, fur-clad room- 
mate, Carmen Gandara, 26. Julia first got 
a job bossing all public purchases, then 
talked Ydigoras into giving her the Edu- 
cation Ministry. 

As the news broke, schools began clos- 
ing. “Mockery and disrespect for Guate- 
malan schoolchildren,” declared a student 
manifesto. “Besides possessing a normal 
psychobiological makeup, a candidate for 
such a post should also have the necessary 
culture and education.” Teachers’ groups 
begged Ydigoras to change his mind. 

The President was surprised. He had 
only wanted to reward a blood relative, as 
he had done in naming his brother Alvaro 
as head of the government land office, his 
niece Soledad Ydigoras as chief of pro- 
curement for school supplies, and Julia’s 
son Boris as assistant secretary to the 
President. But Ydigoras switched sides 
abruptly and grabbed Julia’s resignation, 
announcing that he was heeding ‘opinions 


* With President Ydigoras and First Lady. 
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O AHEAD-SLAM IT! 


All you'll hear is the solid sound of quality 


The sound of a car door closing tells you a lot about quality. 
Pull open the door of a 59 De Soto. Feel how smoothly 
it swings out on its over-size hinges. Straight and true, year 
after year. 
Now close the De Soto door and listen to the deep and 
satisfying ‘“‘thunk’’ as it closes tightly on its safety latch. 


lhis is solid quality. Quality built to take it. Quality that 


runs throughout the car. Seats with three full inches of 


foam rubber. Upholstery of the finest nylon and vinyl. Rugs 
you'd be proud to have in your home. 

See the fashion leader of the year at your De Soto dealer’s 
today. Listen to the solid sound of quality. 





The smart way 


to go places... DE SOTO 
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Special K— 


more than a flake or a puff- 
a wonderfully delicious 
new way to get your protein 


© 1959 by Kellogg Company 


The man behind the check-out counter has 
a great respect for Kellogg’s Special K. 
The way people keep buying it up, he knows 
it’s filling a real dietary need. And every- 
one knows what that is—protein, a vital 
key to good health. 

A serving of Special K gives you a good 
share of your whole day’s requirement— 
because Special K contains more protein 
than any other leading cereal—hot or cold. 
And it comes in a new, appetizing form 
all its own. 

Next time you’re at your grocer’s, read 
the nutrition story on the back of the 
package. We'll bet you won't put it down. 





Watching your weight? Special K contains 
only 105 calories per ounce. Recom- 
mended for high-protein, low-fat, low- 
KELLOGG’S SPECIAL K and MILK calorie diets. 

PERFECT PROTEIN PARTNERS 


SPECIAL K MILK 


The chart shows how the eight (8) essential 
protein components of Special K and milk 
fit together to form a biologically complete 
protein—the kind that builds, maintains and : 
repairs body tissues! New Special K Handi-Pak. Eight indi- 
vidually wrapped packages. A generous 

OF BATTLE CREEK serving in each package. 











widely held by educational groups.” Dark- 
ly, Julia declared that “(Communists and 
Mexicans” were against her, announced 
that “I am no longer to be called Ydigoras 
—I am ashamed of that name.” 


JAMAICA 


Love v. Marriage 
Every time me ’member Charlie 
Water come in my eye. 
When me ’member them moonshine 
nights, 
Water come in my eye. 
Now me pickney* come born so pretty, 
And no papa for see, 
Charlie sail to England and left me— 
Water come in my eye. 
—Jamaican calypso 





The last time heads were counted, the 
figures showed that seven of every ten 
Jamaicans were born out of wedlock. But 
who cares? Each May, during Baby & 
Child Week, every child, legitimate or 
illegitimate, is welcome to compete in the 
baby beauty contest; the only distinction 
is that winners whose parents are married 
get a bonus. Harking back to African tra- 
dition, many women in Jamaica cheerfully 
prove themselves by producing a healthy 
child before expecting island males to con- 
sider them seriously as wives. Yet even 
then, Jamaican men tend to vanish magi- 
cally when marriage is mentioned. 

To convince Jamaica’s good-time Char- 
lies of the error of their ways and reduce 
the ranks of illegitimate “pickneys” is the 
major concern of an articulate, honey- 
skinned feminist named Beth Jacobs. Born 
41 years ago, and one of six children, she 
is now a member of the island's Legis- 
lative Council, the wife of a doctor popu- 
lar among the island’s U.S. tourists; and 
the mother of two. Beth Jacobs is first of 
all in favor of marriage; secondly, she 
proposes to cut the rate of illegitimate 
births by contraception. The ideals of 
Planned Parenthood, U.S.-style (“Every 
child a wanted child”), baffle many a Ja- 
maican sire, but the Beth Jacobs Clinic 
does its best to spread the word. Last 
week Mrs. Jacobs was on her way to the 
International Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion’s sixth international conference in 
New Delhi to report on the results. 

She has won some support. Says a 
pretty young seamstress: “What Beth 
wants is no more unwed mothers running 
around here, shoving pickneys off on old 
grandmothers to raise.” But one island 
matron sniffed that “Beth Jacobs is just 
teaching single girls how to use contracep- 
tives.” Bishop John J. McEleney warned 
the Roman Catholic 6% of the popula- 
tion against the clinic. Occasional signs 
chalked on walls say, “Birth control is a 
plan to kill Negroes.” 

Beth Jacobs intends to keep trying, but 
she admits the job is hard. “Even unwed 
mothers,” she sighs, “left to face their 
ordeal alone, would rather have had their 
fling and pay the price than be good spin- 
sters with no love life at all.” 

* Jamaican for pickaninny, which is U.S, South- 
ern for pequeno, which is Spanish for small. 
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Ready for male call! 


** Haven't made a date watt or had to work late since we got our Postage rates are up!. es 
postage meter! . . . I knock off the whole afternoon’s mail in a few minutes. 
‘ “= < l ctters now Cost you 331 , per cent 


No more lick-and-stick mailing, stamp shortages, or playing watchdog more—so postage control is more 
: 7 99 or ! 
to a stamp box. Our little postage meter is a Big Deal in this office! important than ever! 


A meter protects postage from loss, 


With a postage meter, you print postage as you need it, for any kind misuse; does its own accounting. 


or class of mail directly on the envelope—with a dated postmark, and Postage is “‘dialed” for any class 


with your own small advertisement, if you like. You always have the of mail—even parcels. And meters 


P ‘ . noisten envelope flaps for sealing! 
right stamp conveniently on hand. And metered mail needs less moisten envelope flaps for sealing 


\ postage meter requires no 


handling in the postoffice, often catches carlicr mail trains and planes. 
minimum mail volume. And 


You save time, money and postage. anyone can casily use one 


' 
This DM—a small, low-cost desk model—gives even the smallest even the boss 


y desk or wall chart 









office all the advantages of metered mail (one user in three spends an peilicars -apreas 
with pare 


i zone finder, 


average of less than $1 a day in postage). Call the 






nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration. 
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for larger mailers. 
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Or send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Inctagva 
Postage 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc. 
1268 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 














Send free ED booklet CE Postal Rate Chart to: 
Made by the le g manufacturer of mail machine 
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Offices in 121 cities. In Canada; Pitney-Bowes 
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THE MAKER’S NAME IS ON THE BOX 


This handsome telephone is probably the best 
way of introducing you to Western Electric. 
For we at Western Electric are makers of Bell 
telephone equipment—from the phone in your 
home to the wire, cable and dial switching equip- 


ment needed when you make a call. 


Producing de- toctric 
: sstern Electr 
pendable telephone weste $2 





equipment for your 
Bell telephone company... that’s Western 
Electric’s main job as the manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell Telephone System. 


Wesfern Electric manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 
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Is the romance of Japan’s Prince Aki- 
hito and his commoner fiancée Michiko 
Shoda, which ripened shyly on the tennis 
courts of Tokyo, a love match after all? 
Cruelly thwacking the charming legend, a 
spokesman for the imperial household told 
the astounded Diet that nothing so silly 
as affection had a part in the troth- 
pledging; plain, old-fashioned parental 
bride-picking had done the trick. “The en- 
gagement of the Crown Prince was not the 
result of unthinking love,” said the spokes- 
man, adding obscurely, “I have observed 
the Prince and was compelled to admire 
his mature and deliberate way of think- 
ing, regarding his marriage.” 





In Chicago for a short story reading, 
button-eyed Writer Dorothy Parker, 65, 
astounded newsmen with a shimmering 
new hairdo that banished her longstand- 
ing trademark: languidly cascading dark 
bangs. Why so? “To tell the truth,” con- 
fided Dorothy, “I had to give up bangs. 
Too dangerous. They caught fire when I 
lit a cigarette.” 

Five years of wrangling with the tax- 
man ended profitably for Negro Baritone 
Paul Robeson, ailing in a Moscow hos- 
pital. The Internal Revenue Service at 
last agreed with steadfast-Marxist Robe- 
son that his 1953 Stalin Peace Prize of 
$25,000 was a gift rather than a payment 
for services, so he will not have to pay 
$9,655 in back income taxes after all. 

Considerably sprucer than when he 
waddled through his filmed portrait of 
the artist (Joyce Cary’s madcap Gulley 
Jimson) as an old sot, Cinemactor Sir 
Alec Guinness beamed sedately at a kind 
word from Princess Margaret at a royal 








RUNNER ELLioTT IN CANADA 
Low mile. 


film performance of The Horse’s Mouth. 
Down the line, spinach-maned Chanteuse 
Juliette Greco and Cinemactress Peggy 
(Cash on Delivery) Cummins awaited 
the royal pleasure. 

Fashionable Roman Sculptor Renato 
Signorini said that he had accepted a gilt- 
edged commission from Monaco's Prince 
Rainier: an 18-carat solid-gold bust of 
Princess Grace. Buckling down to three 
months of “very patient work,” Signorini 
grandly measured the value of his work- 
to-be; “Priceless.” 


Owlish Cellist Pablo Casals, 81, ven- 
tured a hopeful thought on a species of 
U.S.-bred cacophony scarcely ever ven- 
tured on his mellow instrument: “Roc 
‘n’ roll is a disease that shall pass away as 
quickly as it was created. It is a sad thing 
for your country. It is nothing, nothing.” 

On a visit to Toronto, Australian Super- 
miler Herb Elliott gamely tried out an 
unfamiliar sport, as expected ended his 
turn on the hickories like ski bunnies 
everywhere: doing an Australian crawl 
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Guinness, Greco, Cummins & FrrenD 
> High beam. 
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down under a pile of snow. Shaken but 
game, he scrambled woozily to his feet, 
diplomatically calmed the fears of his 
hosts with a gingerly verdict on the ad- 
venture: “Fun.” 

In a belated bow to 20th century cus- 
tom, the Church of England Assembly 
voted to institute a 24-hour information 
service, thus spare the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, who 
democratically answers his own phone at 
Lambeth Palace even in countless wee- 
hours calls, “When the telephone rings at 
midnight,” asked one assembly delegate, 
“is it resented as an intrusion on one’s 
sleep or welcomed as an opportunity to 
spread the Gospel?” Said the Archbishop 
forthrightly: “At Lambeth it is resented.” 

Fortnight after Cinemactress Hedy 
Lamarr conked her estranged fifth hus- 
band, oil-rich Texan W. Howard Lee, with 
a $51,000 damage suit for nonpayment 
of his due ($3,000 a month or half his 
income, whichever is larger), Lee conked 
back, sued for divorce. One ground; “cruel 
treatment and outrages” by dark-eyed 
Hedy that “endangered” Lee’s health. 

After 39 years of gently molding stu- 
dent minds—among them Men-of-Letters 
Jacques Barzun, Clifton Fadiman and 
Lionel Trilling, Trappist Priest Thomas 
Merton, Quiz-Whiz Son Charles—long- 
faced, white-haired Poet-Critic Mark Van 
Doren, 64, will retire in June, very likely 
bind emeritus to his title of Professor of 
English at Columbia University. 





Aging (38) Cinemoppet Mickey 
Rooney, who has a marrying eye for bil- 
lowy, taller-than-he-is starlets—his first 
three brides were Ava Gardner, Betty 
Jane (Miss Birmingham of 1944) Rase 
and Martha Vickers—found his vision 
clouded once more. Sued for divorce by 
No. 4, Junoesque Elaine Mahnken, Mick- 
ey mused: “Marriage is like life. You're 
never sure you'll awaken tomorrow.” 





Now a successful Broadway writer 
(Sunrise at Campobello) after long years 
of ups and downs as a big-shot movie- 
maker, Producer Dore Schary pondered 
the cynical realism of Hollywood's ways: 
“If a picture is a box-office failure, they 
call it a message picture. If it turns out 
well, they call it a picture of content.” 
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NEW FROM WESTINGHOUSE 





Now being developed in the 
6 new electrical products 


Wall panels that light, heat, cool. Fill the room with a flood of soft 
Rayescent light of variable intensities and colors. Adjust a dial, 
and the same wall panels will warm or cool the room to the exact 


Thermo-electric refrigerator. An entirely new concept of noiseless 
refrigeration direct from electricity—no moving parts—needs no 
bulky compressor or cooling coils. Will permit refrigerators of almost 


any size or shape with more food storage space. temperature you want. 


New electrical products like these will help keep electricity the biggest bargain in your family budget. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL WEEK, February 8-14, 1959 







laboratories of Westinghouse: 
never before possible 


Products illustrated are experimental and not for sale 
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Cooling-heating hostess cart. A two-cubic-foot cooler—and a Bottle warmer that heats AND cools. Will chill baby’s formula to 
warming oven—will provide a portable kitchen tor the patio. No 40°—keep it cool until pre-set time—then automatically warm it to 
extension cord needed outdoors—will carry its own power for up feeding temperature. Will use ordinary house current or plug into 
to six hours use. auto lighter socket. 





Sound waves wash the dishés. Ultrasonic vibrations will silently Blanket that also keeps you cool. Hidden elements woven into 
scour dishes until they're sparkling-clean. This new kind of dish- blanket turn cool in hot weather, warm in cold weather. Just set 
washer will require neither soap nor hot water. the dial and sleep in comfort, all year ‘round. 


you can BE SURE...1F ITS \ Vesti nghou se 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL - DESI ARNAZ SHOWS” CBS-TV MONDAYS 
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Return of ''The Coach" 


In the 1930s and 1940s, Rufus Stanley 
(“The Coach”) Woodward of the New 
York Herald Tribune, one of the burliest 
(230 lbs.) sports writers and editors in 
the business, won a reputation as one of 
the best. When not engaged in playful 
mayhem—one favorite game of his was 
to sit across the table from some Spartan 
friend, trading shin kicks and guzzling 
highballs to numb the pain—he was busy 
beefing up the Trib’s sports section, with 
a canny eye for talent. It was Coach 
Woodward who hired Sports Columnist 
Red Smith away from the Philadelphia 
Record in 1945. “I was also an awful 
popoff,”’ said Woodward. 

After Owner-Editor Ogden Reid died 
in 1947, popping off went out of style at 
the Trib. Classmates of Whitelaw Reid 
(Yale °36), Ogden’s son, began showing 
up on the payroll—even on Woodward's 
staff. In 1948, during an economy wave, 
the management suggested that Wood- 
ward trim off a few sports hands, asked 
him for names. Barked the Coach: “Red 
Smith and me.” Not long after that, 
Whitelaw Reid found a name for the 
trim list: Rufus Stanley Woodward. The 
new sports editor was Robert Cooke 
(Yale °36). 

Last year, when John Hay Whitney, 
U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, took control of the Trib, the 
management began to take a different 
approach to hiring, firing and promotion. 
Fortnight ago, with enthusiastic staff ap- 
proval, Day City Editor Richard West 
(Harvard ’29), a veteran Trib hand who 
had been passed over for promotion three 
times, was moved up to the city editor's 
slot. Last week Executive Editor George 
Cornish—the same man who fired Wood- 
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ward for “Whitey” Reid in 1948—fired 
Sports Editor Cooke. His successor: Ru- 
fus Stanley Woodward (Amherst '17). 

After leaving the Trib in ‘48, Wood- 
ward had drifted through a series of jobs, 
freelanced a bit, wound up as sports edi- 
tor of the Newark Star-Ledger. Aging 
(63), quieting (he hasn't kicked a shin 
in years), the Coach found the sudden 
vindication almost too much to take— 
and maybe a little late. “I just feel sort 
of sunk,” he said, getting ready to go 
back. “It’s been a long, long eleven years, 
and I'm wrung out like an old sock.” 


Big Puffs of Smoke 


Adam is a wooden-faced, milk-muscled 
youth, modestly girdled in verdure. Eve 
is a ravishing brunette, as thickly man- 
tled in leaves as any maple tree, Above 
their heads, cast in modern Italian, drifts 
the story of Genesis. 

This photographic and popularized ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, approved by the 
Vatican, is outselling in Italy the Holy 
Bible itself. It appears in La Bibbia (The 
Bible), a Milanese fumetto magazine, 
named for the fumetti, or “little puffs of 
smoke,” in which, as in U.S. cartoon bal- 
loons, the dialogue drifts above the heads 
of the characters. 

Fumetti magazines rarely pursue such 
Biblical story lines, but from the strap to 
the toe of Italy’s boot they are all the 
rage. Each week some 4,000,000 Italians, 
mostly women, pay an estimated $385,000 
for the latest copies of Dream, Eternal 
Passion, Sun in My Eyes, My Woman, 
Grand Hotel and dozens of other fumetti 
publications. Fumetti magazines have also 
proved popular in other Latin countries: 
the fumetti-like Nous Deux (We Two) 
has the largest weekly circulation (up- 
wards of 1,700,000) in France, 





Tiberis 


Apa & Eve, FumMetti STYLE 
Outselling the Bible. 
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Launched by a Milanese comic-book 
publishing house after World War II, the 
first fumetto magazine, Grand Hotel, was 
simply a serialized cartoon romance. In 
1947 a competitive firm substituted live 
models, posed them before a camera, and 
the fumetti art form was fixed. 

With a few exceptions like La Bibbia, 
Italy’s fumetti are sentimental soap-opera 
plots, as pure as they are lathery. Suc- 
cessively framed by the camera, the young 
lovers march inexorably toward an im- 
passive clinch. Sex, violence and nudity 
are fumetti taboos, partly in concession 
to a Roman Catholic women’s association, 
which charged in 1951 that the magazines 
were corrupting Italian youth. Bosoms are 
thoroughly draped, although now and then 
a generously endowed film star, like Mari- 
sa Allasio, may present problems. 

Fumetti models are paid an average of 
$16 to $25 a day, and some of them— 
Gina Lollobrigida and Sophia Loren, for 
example—go on to bigger things. Some of 
them even come back. Such Italian film 
and television celebrities as Mike Buon- 
giorno, Vittorio Gassmann and Marisa del 
Frate pose willingly for fumetti scripts, 
draw as much as $20,000 for a single 
series—which, shot in weeks, will be doled 
out to an avid public for months. 


Valley of the Bees 


In California's mountain-bordered Cen- 
tral Valley, a green, 450-mile finger veined 
by rivers and stretching half the length 
of the state, nothing buzzes quite so 
persistently as the Bees. Last week the 
industrious hum of the three Bee papers 
(combined circulation 284,755), issuing 
from hives in Sacramento, Fresno and 
Modesto, rose louder than ever. For the 
first time in its 102 years of publication, 
the Sacramento Bee came out with a 
Sunday edition. 

To 150,050 readers, the new Sunday 
paper was an unexpected treat. Long 
accustomed to dull makeup and stodgy 
writing, they raised eyebrows at the gen- 
erous use of color, white space. and 
sprightly features in the 174-page edition. 
“We haven’t been able to featurize our 
papers much over the years,” said Man- 
aging Editor Myron Depew. “Now maybe 
on the weekend we can entertain our 
readers, maybe charm them a little.” 

Guided by a Codicil. The Sunday 
Sacramento Bee had another purpose: to 
meet the threat of San Francisco’s Chron- 
icle and Examiner, which have recently 
pushed brisk Sunday circulation sorties 
into a jealously guarded newspaper pre- 
serve. To the custodian of the preserve— 
which also includes five radio stations and 
a television station—such poaching is in- 
tolerable. Valley residents seem to feel 
about the same way. In the 18,000-sq.- 
mi. domain, one of every two doorsteps 
is daily crossed by a Bee; in Sacramento 
so many people take the paper that a 
new carrier boy is handed a route list, 
not of subscribers, but of those few non- 
conformists who do not subscribe. 

Custodian of the Bees is a 61-year-old 
spinster so shy that none of her papers 
have ever printed her picture. “Newspa- 
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4 Obert the Bruce arrives at the field 
of Bannockburn —------- 





Intricate ornamentation jewelled with occents of gold, elaborate initials, and miniature illustrations brought 
the written word to glowing life in medieval illuminated manuscripts. This faithful illuminated page interpretation of 
Robert the Bruce at the Battle of Bannockburn was commissioned expressly for The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series. 
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and Seoteh Whisky 
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Aberdeen 


superb flavor has made it America’s most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 
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FORD Ax THUNDERBIRD ’59 


The car everyone wot.ld love to own! 


cS. 22 2 eS 


Some 
remarkable things 
about the 
THUNDERBIRD 





acs 


The 4-passenger Thunderbird 
has a distinction all its own. In styl- 
ing, in elegance, in personality, 
there’s just nothing like the 
Thunderbird—hardtop or conyert- 
ible. Specifically, here are some of 
the unique advantages this jewel of 
a car offers you... 


POWER: With its standard 300- 
horsepower Special V-8, the Thunder- 
bird is a spectacular performer. With 
its optional 350-horsepower power 
plant—largest and finest in the indus- 
try—Thunderbird is the peer of even 
the sports car field! 


HANDLING: The new T-bird cor- 
ners and maneuvers with astonishing 
ease. Five or six hours at the wheel 
are nothing for a Thunderbird driver. 
And, it goes without saying, the 
Thunderbird is a dream to park. 


STYLING: Thunderbird’s graceful, 
unaffected lines have a simplicity that 
is unique — from the distinctively vi- 
sored Thunderbird roof to the road. 


COMFORT: All four seats are indi- 
vidually contoured —the last word in 
riding comfort. And the T-bird is so 
easy to get into—because the doors are 
extra wide (4 feet!) and the front pas- 
senger seat folds all the way down! 


SIZE: Though it looks hardly bigger 
than a racing car, the Thunderbird 
offers all the head, leg and shoulder 
room any four people could want, And 
the trunk holds four big suitcases, golf 
bags, plenty of other gear. 


PRICE: Incredible as it may seem, 
the 1959 Thunderbird costs far less 
than other luxury cars. See it at your 
Ford dealer's as soon as you can. Bet- 
ter still, drive it. You’ve never driven 
anything like it! 


Americas 
Most Individual Car 
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per people should stay on the sidelines,” 
says Eleanor McClatchy, president of 
McClatchy Newspapers since the death 
in 1936 of her father, C. K. (for Charles 
Kenny) McClatchy, who took over the 
Sacramento Bee in 1883 on the death of 
his father, James McClatchy. Eleanor 
McClatchy’s guide is a codicil to her 
father’s will: “I want the McClatchy 
newspapers to maintain ever their 
freedom of action and their absolute 
independence.” 

"It's Scary."’ Times have changed since 
| the days when C.K. helped sweep Cali- 
| fornia government free of railroad domi- 
| nation and armed his reporters to cover 
| the Ku Klux Klan. But the Bees hum 
every bit as independently now as then. 
C.K. leaped party lines to endorse Warren 
| Harding in 1920 and old Bob La Follette 
in 1924. Although Eleanor has been more 
consistently Democratic at the national 
level, she makes endorsements on the 
state ticket with an impartial disregard 
for party. Last fall she supported Demo- 
crat Pat Brown for Governor, but the 
rest of the Bees’ state ballot went to 
Republicans. Bee readers expect thorough 
news coverage as a matter of course. The 
Sacramento Bee, biggest of the three, 
maintains a city-room staff of 7o, and 
keeps a full-time squad of six newsmen on 
the state legislature beat. A string of 238 
correspondents services all three papers. 

Carrying on the family tradition, Elea- 
nor McClatchy seems acutely aware that 
only the untimely death of her brother 
Carlos of pneumonia in 1933 put her in 
charge. “It’s scary,” she says, ‘“‘when you 
think how much the people rely on us.” 


The Fifth Generation 


Last week the young men of the Har- 
vard Crimson made another bow to the in- 
evitable encroachment of womankind, and 
for the first time elected a girl writer to 
their editorial board. Their choice came 
with well-established credentials. She is 
Alice Patterson Albright, 18, redheaded 
Radcliffe freshman and a fifth-generation 
heir apparent to the famed Patterson- 
McCormick newspaper publishing dynas- 
ty of New York and Chicago. 

Vibrant, unassuming Alice is the daugh- 
ter of Chicago Painter Ivan Albright and 
Josephine Medill Patterson, youngest 
daughter of the late Captain Joe Patterson, 
founder of the New York Daily News. 
Alice’s Aunt Alicia Patterson, 52 (Time 
Cover, Sept. 13, 1954), is*the editor and 
publisher of Long Island's moneymaking, 
fast-growing tabloid Newsday (circ. 288.- 
483). It is to Alice and her brother Joe, 
21, a reporter on the Chicago Sun-Times, 
that Aunt Alicia may hand down impor- 
| tant interests in Newsday, the New York 

Daily News and the Chicago Tribune. 

Alice began her journalistic career at 
twelve while a student at the Girls Latin 

School of Chicago. As co-editor of the 

weekly four-page mimeographed Neigh- 

borhood News (circ. 225), she waged her 
first crusade against Chicago's dirty streets 
| and the sanitation department's lethargic 
| collection schedules. By selling ads to lo- 
| cal merchants, Alice and a friend raised 
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$25, bought the city six new trash cans, 
and so shame-faced the aldermen that 
they appropriated $9,000 more for new 
cans, asked Alice for a list of street cor- 
ners where she wanted them placed. 

Unlike her Republican parents, Alice. 
who traveled to Russia last year in the 
party with Adlai Stevenson, an old family 
friend, considers herself “a Stevensonian 
Democrat,” but adds: ““My political views 
are probably pretty immature.’ Certain 
that she wants to go into the newspaper 
business but uncertain whether she will 
settle in Newsday territory (“It’s hard to 
pick out a man that lives on Long Is- 
land’), Alice knows what kind of paper 
she would like to run: “The New York 
Times with guts.” 
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Tripp Up 

Around the semicircular bar at Nassau’s 
Pilot House Club, deepwater sailors were 
busy discussing the remarkable perform- 
ance of one of the world’s greatest sailors 
—Emil Mosbacher, last summer’s skipper 
of America’s Cup Candidate Vim. “Bus” 
Mosbacher had taken the run-of-the- 
drawing-board yawl, Callooh, designed by 
Phil Rhodes, and driven her to apparent 
victory in the annual 184-mile Miami-to- 
Nassau race. Then they discovered that 
Mosbacher had not won after all. Tardily, 
the race committee determined that the 
winner on corrected time was a 4o-ft., 
fiber-glass-hulled yawl named Rhubarb. 
Not only that, but Riubarb’s sister ship, 
Southern Star I], was third. Both brand 
new, the two boats were the work of 39- 
year-old William H. Tripp Jr.—a new de- 
signer who is currently the talk of ocean 
sailors, and who may prove to be the first 
real challenger in decades to the long dom- 
inance of Philip Rhodes and Olin Ste- 
phens in yacht design. 

Tripp has been in business for himself 
only since 1951. Son of a civil engineer, 
blond, shock-haired Bill Tripp is a life- 
long Long Islander, has sailed everything 
from the family Star boat to ocean racers 
and frostbite dinghies, put in a twelve- 
year apprenticeship with Designers Rhodes 
and Stephens. As with all unknowns in 
the cliquish yacht business, Tripp at first 
found the going tough. In 1955 he finally 
got a chance to design an ocean racer, the 
yawl Katingo. The boat promptly won 
the American Yacht Club cruise two years 
in succession. 

Bill Tripp set to work on the fiber- 
glass design in 1956 for a Connecticut 
lawyer named Frederick Lorenzen, who 
was dissatisfied with wooden boats (“I 
don’t like them. They leak”). Many small 
boats have been built of fiber glass, but 
few of ocean-racing size. At the Beetle 





Morris Rosenfeld 
DESIGNER TRIPP 


Some lines. 
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Morris Rosenfeid 
WINNER “RHUBARB” 


No leaks. 


Boat Co. in East Greenwich, R.I., a fiber- 
glass mold was built around a wooden 
mockup of Tripp's design. From the mold 
came the racers themselves, including 
Riubarb, Southern Star I] and Lorenzen's 
boat Seal. Last year the three sister yawls 
performed beautifully in the Newport-to- 
Bermuda race, finished fifth, sixth and 
seventh in a huge field of 110 boats. 

Rhubarb and her sisters have been 
named Block Island Forties. They are 
centerboarders, wider than most ocean 
racers, and with a unique rounded stem. 
In the closemouthed tradition of naval 
architects, Tripp will say only that his de- 
sign “follows my ideas in relation to re- 
sistance and lateral plane, ideas which are 
somewhat different from some my com- 
petitors hold.” Lawyer Lorenzen is a little 
more specific. “It’s quite a trick to get a 
boat with tremendous stability and not 
too much underbody,” he says. “Bill draws 
his lines very tight. His lines at the for- 
ward section are very fine. This helps 
particularly in going windward.” 

So far, ten ocean racers have been pro- 
duced from the Tripp-designed mold. At 
least four, and probably more, will follow. 
After last week’s triumph, many an ocean 
sailor was eying one of Designer Tripp’s 
Block Island Forties for himself. 


° ° 
Big Smitty 

Hillsdale, the four-year-old bay colt 
that is suddenly the hottest piece of 
horseflesh in U.S. racing, flashed across 
the finish line to win the $177,150 Santa 
Anita Maturity. In a box near the finish 
line, a huge bulk of a man broke down 
and cried for joy. At 3:30 next morning, 
flushed with triumph and celebration, 
Clarence Whitted (“Big Smitty”) Smith, 
40, wandered out to Hillsdale’s barn, de- 
livered a rambling oration to his horse. 





“The horse seemed bored, but Smitty 
seemed happy, so what's the difference?” 
said an onlooker, Says Smitty: “You gotta 
have guts. That’s what makes horses and 
athletes great. Guts is sports and sports 
is my life.” 

Big Smitty runs his own $2,500,000-a- 
year engineering firm in Detroit, but he is 
seldom there. He fishes in Bimini, skis in 
Norway, once slept with Hillsdale in a 
Santa Anita stable. His need for guts 
came early. He was a promising athlete in 
his youth—a rugged bull of a kid who was 
forever picking fights with his gradé- 
school classmates, later channeled his en- 
ergies into football in Massillon, Ohio. His 
athletic promise faded tragically when, at 
15, he came in contact with a high-tension 
wire, The accident mangled his left hand, 
severely creased his skull, left him inca- 
pacitated for two years. Since then, Big 
Smitty has flung his vast enthusiasm into 
an overwhelming admiration for other 
athletes. ~~ 

Helping Hand. Fighters are his partic- 
ular passion. “If I hadn’t grabbed that 
wire, I'd have probably been a third-rate 
pug myself,” he says cheerfully. Joe Louis 
and Billy Conn are among his cronies, and 
Carmen Basilio, onetime middleweight 
champion, is a hero. “Oh, that Basilio!” 
he enthuses. “Did you see the way his 
lamp went out in that last Robinson 
fight? Why, he’s all guts. That little bas- 
tard will never go hungry as long as I'm 
eating.” 

Smitty’s generosity is as big as his 6-ft.- 
5-in., 240-lb. frame. By promoting boxing 
bouts in Detroit (1958 loss: $60,000), he 
finds work for a ragtag stable of fighters, 
gives them handouts and a chance to 
show what they can do. His payroll bulges 
with ex-pugs. One of his engineers is a 
former light heavyweight. A once prom- 
ising middleweight serves as an office man- 
ager. A prelim fighter is carried as a 
janitor. 

A Winner. The only things Smitty 
loves as much as boxers are horses. “Give 
me the big horse and the big fighter,” he 
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Travel? 
Well, why not? 


MONY can guarantee money for 
your retirement...leaving you free to 
| do whatever you want with it, starting 
the day you want. 


Only through life insurance can most 

| of us guarantee ourselves a retirement 
income we cannot outlive. And MONY 
makes it easier, too—by offering 

life insurance at a discount—lower rates 

| on larger policies. Like to know more 

er, about it? Send for MONY's free booklet, 

“Your Future Is In Your Hands,” today! 
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Mail this coupon right away! 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-29 mn, 
Broadway at 55th Street Si Nye 
New York 19, N. Y. ‘ins 
Please send me, without obligation, 


a copy of MONY’s free booklet, 
“Your Furure Is In Your Hanps.” 


Marwan Oo New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United Stotes and in Conoda 
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cries. Smitty bought his first horse in 
1947 With $70oo—a no-good hayburner 
named Roscoe Goose. In the next ten 
years he had more than a dozen others, 
none of them first-rate until, in late 1957, 
he bought Hillsdale for $25,000. No one 
was impressed. Two of Smitty's friends 
turned down the chance to buy a share in 
the horse. Jockey Eddie Arcaro politely 
declined the chance to ride him. But here 
and there, Hillsdale, a handsome horse of 


| undistinguished bloodlines, began to win. 


Since September the big colt has not been 
beaten, has whipped such headliners as 
Jewel’s Reward and Round Table. In all, 
Smitty’s $25,000 horse has won him a 
tidy $265,000. 

Big Smitty has a wife and nine-year- 
old daughter, but what with trips to 
Havana for the races or Alaska on busi- 
ness, he finds little time to spend at 
home. Says he: “Some people used to 
complain that I was gone all the time 
and I would give my kid a neurosis. Why, 
hell—I kept her up till midnight playing 
with her whenever I could, and look at 
her. Good grades, lovable as can be, and 
she don’t need any adjustment. You just 
got to show them love, and that they 
mean something. That’s the way I treat 
fighters and horses, too.” 


Scoreboard 

@ In North Sydney, Australia, the U.S.’s 
16-year-old Sylvia Ruuska splashed to 
victory in the 220-yd. butterfly, touching 
out in 2 min. 40.3 sec., to set new world 
records for both 220 yds. and 200 meters. 
Aussies John Devitt and John Konrads 
lowered their own world freestyle marks, 
Devitt at 110 yds., Konrads at 440 yds. 
and 400 meters. 

@ When the lackluster Detroit Red Wings 
shambled through a 5-0 defeat at the 
hands of the New York Rangers and 
fell to within a point of the National 
Hockey League cellar, Coach Sid Abel 
took quick action, socked 14 of his 18 
players with $1oo fines for what he called 
the worst Detroit performance in 20 years. 
@ Terry Brennan, rudely fired last De- 
cember as head football coach at Notre 
Dame despite a winning career record 
(32-18), turned his back on a clutch of 
other college offers, announced at a testi- 
monial dinner in Chicago that he was 
joining the investment bankers Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. Brennan, 30, will also run a 
player-conditioning program during spring 
training for the Cincinnati Redlegs. 

Q Australia’s talented batsmen had no 
trouble at all surpassing England’s 510 
runs in their second innings without los- 
ing a wicket, won their third of the best- 
of-five test matches to regain the Ashes, 
symbol of cricket supremacy between the 
two nations since 1882, Wailed London’s 
Daily Mail: “The worst and most hu- 
miliating failure by an English overseas 
team for many a decade.” 

@ In Boston, Air Force Lieut. Bill Del- 
linger, 25-year-old University of Oregon 
graduate, took advantage of a fast pace, 
closed with a finishing kick to win the 
two-mile run in 8 min. 49.9 sec.—a new 
world indoor record. 
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From CIBA...a new advance 


in educational communications 

In its dedication to the extension of scientific 
cnowledge, CIBA utilizes every appropriate channel 
of communication, Over the years, it has contributed 


to professional and technical understanding 


throu: 


h many scientific publications, 

medical and anatomical atlases, participation in 
professional seminars, the production of technical 
films and educational television programs 

Today, this has led to CIBA’s collaboration i 

ye rfecting a new projector method for more 
effective use of television for professional 
communication at all levels. This controlled layer 
process used in the ELDOPILOR® Projector, 
invented and developed by Swiss setentists 

makes possible the projection of brilliant 
authentically-colored and sharply-detailed television 





es on theater-size screens. Through Eidophor, 
vastly enlarged audiences, assembled at seientif 
meetings or in university lecture halls, will 

be able to view telecasts of events as they occur with 
the closest approximation of reality vet achieved 
The first public demonstration of Eidophor, on 
December 27th, 1958, took place in Washington, D.C 
at a meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The photograph at right 
llustrates the great difference between the averave 
size color television tube image, with its limited 
audience, and an Eidophor image as it was 
projected in an AAAS assembly hall witha 


apacity of 2400 persons, during a live telecast 
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demonstrating scientific experiments in which full 
color with clear image definition were essential 
to effective presentation lustead of dozens of 
viewers, thousands may now gather to witness 


important scientific events through Eidophor. 


Kidophor is one of many new developments made 
possible over the past three quarters of a century 
through the world-wide activities of CIBA 

In pharmaceuticals, plastics, dyes and chemical 
specialties, as well as through its related interest in 
effective means of communicating knowledge in 
these fields, CIBA is an international symbol of 
originality and quality in research, and a 


continuing source of new and improved products, 
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The Rise of Stereo 


“Now everyone gets the best seat in the 
house,” says Conductor Erich Leinsdorf. 
“That is proper for a democracy, is it 
not?” The “best seat” is a living room 
sofa facing a wall equipped with two 
speakers six to eight feet apart. If listen- 
er and speakers are positioned correctly, 
there seems to issue from the wall a wave 
of what is known as stereophonic sound. 
Nothing has so excited listeners and rec- 
ord makers since, more than a decade ago, 
the long-playing disk ushered in the Age 
of High Fidelity, Stereophony’s extra clar- 
ity and depth have not had the immedi- 
ate impact on the public that high-fidelity 
sound did, but it is a major and startling 
improvement in home listening. 

As far as most record buyers were con- 
cerned, just a year ag@ stereo sound was 
little more than a whisper in a laboratory 
echo chamber. By the beginning of this 
year, the stereo disk (usually $1 more 
than a comparable monophonic) account- 
ed for roughly 10% of total LP sales; by 
year’s end, it may represent a third of the 
total. But stereo disks are not likely to 
make the old monophonic disks entirely 
obsolete, since a well-engineered old-style 
LP sounds fine when played on stereo. 
While the sale of monophonic equipment 
has dwindled to almost nothing, many of 
the nation’s stereo owners have continued 
buying monophonic records. 

The Equipment. Stereo disks are made 
by feeding sound through three or more 
separate microphones, with the signals re- 
corded on three separate channels that are 
later reduced to two. On the record, a 
single needle picks up separate impulses 
from each channel by moving both up and 
down and sideways in a single groove. The 
two signals from the needle must be 
played through two separate amplifiers 
and speakers. Despite the necessary addi- 
tional equipment, the cost can be far low- 
er than that of a genuine monophonic hi-fi 
rig, because stereo achieves impressive re- 
production with relatively small speakers 
and low-wattage amplifiers. Hi-fi addicts 
with component-part rigs can convert to 
stereo by gradually adding units. 

Packaged stereo sets all ready to plug 
in now come as low as $39.95 for a port- 
able unit (the tone is apt to be as strident 
as a bluejay’s cry), or as high as $2,500. 
Between the two extremes are dozens of 
sets in the $100 to $500 range, many of 
which make for better listening than more 
expensive monophonic units. Thinking of 
the already cluttered American living 


“¥Yoom, manufacturers also offer “self- 
contained stereo”—units with both speak- 


ers housed in a single cabinet. But two- 
speaker cabinets, unless they are six to 
eight feet long, can give only an illusion of 
stereo depth and definition (what one 
manufacturer calls “stereo-type” sound). 

The Sound. How effective is stereo re- 
production? All stereo sets come equipped 
with controls by which the home listener 
can adjust the balance between the two 
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speakers to the size and shape of the 
room. If unknowingly handled, the con- 
trols may draw too much sound from one 
speaker, not enough from the other. More- 
over, some stereo records, particularly the 
earlier ones, may require frequent rebal- 
ancing. Even when correctly balanced, 
stereo reproduction is subject to more 
possible distortions than old-style mono- 
phonic reproduction, e.g., position of fur- 
niture, curtains, carpeting, etc. Result: a 
good stereo performance is largely the 
creation and responsibility of the listener. 

Even the best home stereo set will never 
achieve the advertised “concert hall” re- 
alism. In one disturbing sense, stereo is ac- 
tually better than concert hall sound. To 


>. 


(The Girl of the Golden West), with 
Renata Tebaldi, Mario Del Monaco. The 
18-member cast moved across a lettered 
and numbered grid laid over a 40-ft.-by- 
20-ft. stage. Their movements were indi- 
cated on the recording director’s score: 
thus, before the Act I card game, when 
Miner Larkens moves from the extreme 
left and front of the stage to off-center 
right, the shift was indicated on the score 
by the notation “Larkens 11A-3A.” A 
sense of action is created by having the 
performer sing as he moves. 

Before the card game between Minnie 
and the sheriff at the end of Act II, for 
instance, when a drop of blood falls on 
the sheriff (from the wounded Dick John- 
son hiding in the cabin loft), the sheriff 
crosses from 2A to’ 10A (see diagram) 
marking his movement by singing “Mister 


"LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST "(End of second act) 


TIME Diagram by J. Donovan 


approximate the home listener's position, 
the concertgoer would have to be located 
around the twelfth row center and sus- 
pended some five feet in the air, on a 
level with the stage. The disparity be- 
tween stereo and live music adds a new 
dimension to an old LP argument: Should 
a recording strive for technical perfection 
or for “performance” standards? Example: 
if a composer has written a brass fortis- 
simo that he knows will make inaudible 
the next four or five bars in the strings in 
a concert hall performance, should stereo 
make the string passage audible? The ster- 
eo industry’s answer is apparently yes, 
and the occasional result is stereo records 
of dazzling clarity, in which the inner 
voices of familiar music are suddenly cast 
into unfamiliar relief. 

Stereo has achieved its best effect so 
far with an interesting assortment of op- 
era; Orff's Die Kluge (Angel), Barber's 
Vanessa (Victor), Cherubini’s Medea 
(Mercury), Richard Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier (Angel), Puccini’s Tosca (Colum- 
bia). The most spectacular of the stereo 
operas are the ones that have been 
“staged,” i.e., recorded while the cast is 
going through stage movements. Perhaps 
the finest example so far is London’s ver- 
sion of Puccini's La Fanciulla del West 


» MINNIE 
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Johnson, scendete! [come down].” Min- 
nie, meantime, moves from 1A to 6A 
singing “Aspettate [ wait |,” and a moment 
later is joined by the sheriff. who sings 
“Un minuto? E perché? [One minute? 
Why? }” as he crosses from 10A to 8A to 
discuss the card game. The two voices are 
now mid-stage, or directly between speak- 
ers. Soon Minnie moves again, to 3C, 
where she is heard upstage right singing 
“Aspettate un momento” as she stuffs 
“three aces and a pair” into her stocking 
before returning to 6B to start the game 
with a convincing slap-down of cards. The 
illusion of movement is good enough to 
give the scene an almost visual impact. 

The Repertory. Well over 1,000 stereo 
disks on 78 lacks have been put on the 
market, including many by small outfits 
more or less specializing in stereo—Ever- 
est, Omega, Janus, etc. But so far, small 
companies have not dug for rare music 
with the pioneering persistence displayed 
in the early LP era. Predictable leaders 
are Beethoven (57 versions of 31 works), 
Tchaikovsky (49), Bach (41). 

Despite the spottiness of the repertory, 
stereo has already opened up an impres- 
sive new world of sound. It can be as mas- 
sive as Berlioz’ Requiem (Westminster), 
whose soaring sonorities are not marred 
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For better 
schoolwork — 
starting 
tonight... 


Educational authorities stress the neces- 
sity of a good vocabulary in understand- 
ing what is being taught and in achieving 
better grades. Accordingly nearly every 
school and college requires or recommends 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 
This handy-size Merriam-Webster guar- 
antees correct facts, accurate spelling, 
and complete understanding of word 
meanings. Start the students in your 
family on the “look it up” habit with the 
most modern, easy-to-use dictionary in 
America. 
@ Some “Webster's” do not even 
include the Latin names for plants 
and animals that are essential for 
students. To be sure of obtaining 
the one dictionary with all the 
information a student must have, 
always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 


You may purchase your copy at any 
department, book, or stationery store for 
only $5 plain, $6 indexed. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


AND DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE 


Advt. copyright by G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield 2, Mass. — the only 
company specializing in dictionaries; pub- 
lisher of the famous unabridged Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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in stereo by the smudging that often af- 
flicts the monophonic versions. In the 
quieter area of the Waldteufel Waltzes 
(Angel), Paganini’'s Caprices (The Con- 
cert-Masters of New York; Decca) or 


| Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe (Capitol), the 








| Shaw, 





sound which in the monophonic version 
seems flat against the speaker now travels 
to the listener across a crystalline block 
of air. In Bruno Walter's reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Sixth Symphony (Columbia), 
and Fritz Reiner’s performance of Debus- 


| sy’s Iberia (RCA Victor), the strings are 


marvelously drawn out in separate strands 
of sound. 

In popular music and jazz, the stereo 
manufacturers lean to big-band arrange- 
ments, generously flavored with percus- 
sion, although such groups as the J. J. 
Johnson Quintet (J. J. in Person; Colum- 
bia) and Phineas Newborn Jr. and Trio 
(Fabulous Phineas; Victor) often benefit 
more from stereo’s ambient sound. The 
Dukes of Dixieland, a breathlessly mus- 
cular group, have risen to new fame in the 
last year partly because Audio-Fidelity 
has used their recordings to display the 
far outer limits of stereophony. 

Stereo records suffer from many faults: 
a tendency on some disks for the sound to 


| careen drunkenly from speaker to speaker, | 
a tendency for soloists to boom over the | 


orchestra. In chamber music, stereo depth 
and ambiance sometimes come only at the 
expense of splitting the ensemble effect. 
But stereo recording techniques have im- 
proved noticeably in the last six months. 
And stereo sound has begun to catch the 


nation’s ears. “It is like ‘reinforced’ bread, 


homogenized milk and the hydramatic 
shift,” says one recording executive. “Once 
you have it, the public expects you to 
give it to them.” 


Macbeth ai the Met 


Giuseppe Verdi called the opera his 
“best beloved child,” but audiences have 
consistently agreed with George Bernard 
who sneered that Verdi tried to 
turn Shakespeare’s tragedy into another 


Trovatore. Last week, when Manhattan's 


Metropolitan staged Macbeth for the first 
time in its 76-year history, the opera kept 
moving from the sublime toward the ri- 
diculous. The score contains much haunt- 
ingly beautiful music,* prefiguring the 
emotional insights of Otello, but it is also 
marred by trivia, such as a kind of 
witches’ cancan in the first scene. The 
libretto (by Verdi, put into verse by 
Francesco Piave) dimly reflects some of 
the original's greatness, but it is far be- 
hind Librettist Arrigo Boito’s Otello and 
Falstaff, and is essentially a choppy, ill- 
balanced synopsis. The Met's production, 
while brilliant in most respects, was fault- 


| ed by some ludicrous details and a kind 


of Teutonic touch that is alien both to 
Verdi's Italian music and to Shakespeare’s 
Scottish setting. 

German Director Carl Ebert, general 
manager of West Berlin’s Municipal Op- 


* Verdi first wrote Macbeth when he was 33, 
but 18 years later (1865) revised it, adding 
some of its best music. 
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plan a trip anywhere! Just check the in- 
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SERVICE BEGINS THIS SPRING 





FASTEST 


WAY TO FLY 


Remarkable New Air France Jet 
puts all Europe within minutes 
of Paris... puts New York with- 
in hours of all Europe! This is the 
Air France Caravelle Jet. 6 years in 
the making. 3 years undergoing ex- 


haustive tests. Soon yours when you 


fly Air France from Paris. 


EUROPE 


Speed? Look at the records. Paris 
Athens — 
140 minutes. London in 38 minutes. 


to Rome in 90 minutes. 


Smoothly, quietly, comfortably. 


The engines are in the rear. You 
feel no vibration, you hear no noise. 
The 


superb service that has made Air 


And service? Voila! same 
France world-famous. Plan now to 
fly the Air France Caravelle Jet this 
summer. No extra fare—so much 


extra speed and comfort. 


AIR>FRANCE 


WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD’S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 
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Yes, you can hear some strange things 
about Catholics. 


You hear it said that Catholics believe 
all non-Catholics are headed for Hell... 
that they believe non-Catholic marriages 
are invalid. 

Some think Catholics believe the Pope 
is God...that he can do no wrong... 
that they owe him civil allegiance and 
that he should have the political power 
to rule America. 


It is said that Catholics want religious 
freedom only for themselves ... that they 
oppose public schools and separation of 
Church and State as evils which should 
be destroyed. 

The claim is made that Catholics pay 
the priest for forgiveness of their sins 
... that they must buy their departed rela- 
tives and friends out of Purgatory ., . that 
they adore statues...are forbidden to 
read the Bible ... use medals, candles and 
holy water as sure-fire protection against 
the loss of a job, lightning or being hit 
by an automobile. 


But what is worse, some say, Catholics 
corrupt the true teachings of Jesus Christ 
with the addition of pagan superstitions 
and practices that are nothing less than 
the inventions of the devil. 


If all these things—or any of them— 
were true, it would be a pity. For at least 
one out of every five Americans is a 
Catholic—and it would be a national 
tragedy if one-fifth of all Americans en- 
tertained such erroneous ideas. 


The Knights of Columbus is an organ- 
ization of over a million Catholic men of 
reason and intelligence. In our ranks will 
be found statesmen, scientists, historians, 
physicians, movie stars, lawyers, edu- 


SUPREME 


ear Strange Things 
out Catholics 









cators and others representing every 
cross-section of American life. And for 
each and all of them loyalty to the Cath- 
olic Faith is the act of a reasonable man. 


We are deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of our Church and our Country. And 
we believe the interests of both will be 
served best when fair-minded people 
know the Catholic Church as it is—not as 
it is sometimes mistaken to be. 

If you have heard and believed any of 
these false claims, and want the truth, we 
will gladly send you a free booklet which 
explains many aspects of Catholic belief 
and practice. It will come to you in a 
plain wrapper—and nobody will call on 
you. Write for Pamphlet No. TI-1. 
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Lovis Mélangon 
RysANeEK AS Lapy MACBETH 
Also soldiers in pink pajamas. 





era, superbly handled his cast and particu- 
larly the Met's often heavy-footed chorus, 
achieved some stunning, stylized patterns 
reminiscent of Bayreuth. Highly effective 
were the glowingly expressionistic sets by 
German Designer Caspar Neher, but his 
costumes were merely foolish: mauve, 
mustard, rose and lavender, suitable for a 
Todd A-O musical version of the Wars of 
the Roses. If Designer Neher tried to 
follow the romantic music by being delib- 
erately unrealistic, he spoiled his effect 
with just enough realistic touches, as when 
platoons of soldiers in what looked like 
pink pajamas appeared alongside authen- 
tically ragged refugees. 

The part of Lady Macbeth, which was 
to have been sung by Maria Callas before 
Rudolf Bing fired her (Time, Nov. 17), 
went to radiant Viennese Soprano Leonie 


Rysanek, who in her Met debut showed 
off an unusually pure and beautifully 
rounded voice and considerable acting 


talent. Her only fault was that she scarce- 
ly fitted Verdi's bill (“I would have Lady 
Macbeth ugly and wicked . . . her voice 
should be that of a devil”). For the most 
part, Soprano Rysanck seemed more like 
an ambitious Org Man's tender helpmate 
than a driven woman goading her weak 
husband to murder. But in the sleep- 
walking scene she rendered Verdi's com- 
passionate music with memorable grace. 
As Macbeth, Baritone Leonard Warren 
walked through his part woodenly but 
sang as well as ever, while as Macduff, 
Tenor Carlo Bergonzi delivered one of the 
evening's real stunners. 

All in all, as British Critic Francis Toye 
wrote of Macbeth, it is “a splendid and 
uncommonly interesting failure’—very 
much worth reviving and seeing. 
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The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines tell you—this is new. The distinguished look of your letters tells you— this is 
typing at its finest. The alive, eager response of the individually adjustable keyboard...the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide Carriage 
that ends the crash of carriage stops...these and 25 other engineering achievements tell you—here is a typewriter that 


y 
can more than pay its way in greater productivity...higher office morale. Here is the most efficient typewriter ever made 
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Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed in touching them with your hands. But like the seafaring man on 


the desert of waters, you choose them as your guides, and following them you will reach your destiny. 


(Address, Faneuil Holl, Boston, April 18, 1859) 


Great Ideas of Western Man...one of aseries CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA (ci) 
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TIN PAN ALLEY 
More Modugno 


Italv’s muff-haired Domenico Modugno, 

a guitar-plunking crooner with a 
wail, turns out lyrics that make no sense 
and he cannot read the music he com- 
poses and sings. But last year his 
Volare (To Fly ) was the world’s bis 
hit, with 7,000,000 records sold, including 
oo for Decca Records in the U.S. 

alone. Last week Modugno, glowing in a 
powder-blue tuxedo, weepily twanged his 
latest effort, Piove (It’s Raining), at the 
annual San Remo Song Festival, walked 
off with the festival prize—no cash, but 
a crooner-crazed 








gypsy 


song 





2,000.0 





an Oscar-sized honor in 


land. This week Piove, a mawkish tale 
about lovers parting at a train station, 
flowed across the U.S. on hot platters 


pressure-cooked by Decca, is almost sure 
to be another smash hit for Modugno. He 
freely admits that his stuff is pure corn- 
on-the-sob, but happily asks: “Why not? 
Is not the heart eternal?” 


SPECTACLES 


Heroes & Villains 
Q. What becomes of old, broken-down 


wrestlers? 


A. Nothing. They are still wrestling. 


Half fact and half fancy, the old gag is 
not really funny—not to wrestlers, at any 
rate. Out on the grunt-and-groan circuit 
the oldtimers are still working because the 
old act is still packing them in. Flabby 
characters who once had the lean, hand- 
some muscle of the stock-company hero 
now fill in nicely as villains. And week 
after week, in more than 300 arenas across 
the country, the good guys tangle with 
the bad guys in the stylized, make-believe 
mayhem that has made professional wres- 
tling one of the most prosperous trades in 
show business. Says bulb-nosed, cauli- 
flower-eared Joseph (‘Toots’) Mondt, 
the 12-year veteran of the mat and now 
one of the most successful wrestlers’ 
agents: “You don’t see punch-drunk, slap- 
happy wrestlers. I know at least 60 of 
them that got out of it rich, and no more 
harm to ‘em than cauliflower ears. This 
ain't like other sports.” 

As a matter of fact, pro wrestling ain’t 
even a sport. It has not come close since 
the mid ‘30s, when the public began to 
tire of watching such “shooters” (honest 
Londos the Golden 
Greek and Ed (“Strangler”) Lewis sweat 
through stolid hours of dull 
wrestling. Then, as the gate receipts began 
to fall off 
ery: wrestling fans are suckers for fancy 
holds with fanciful names. Any one of the 


wrestlers) as Jim 
defensive 


the beef trust made a discov- 


new maneuvers could have wrecked a man 
for life; yet everyone kept his health. It 
was obvious to the simplest fan that the 
bouts were fixed. But the crowds began to 
come back, and from a dead sport grew a 
new branch of show business. 
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No More Queens. In the post-World 
War II heyday, when everything on tele- 
vision was new and attractive, pro wres- 
tling boomed. Desperate for new acts, new 
gimmicks, promoters began to push such 
gaudy huskies as “Gorgeous George,” a 
marcelled, peroxide blond who made the 
sham slaughter seem even more ridiculous 
by his coy shenanigans in the ring and out. 
“The queens are passé now,” says Colum- 
nist Jimmy Cannon, but wrestlers are still 
getting away with their hammy histrion- 
ics, still faking pain, anguish and angry 
violence with steady success. 

Now, whether the night’s show is in 
Washington, D.C. or Houston, St. Louis 
or Bridgeport, it is still a staple on TY. 


the most popular musclemen make up the 
tag team of Antonino Rocco and Miguel 
Perez. Rocco does so well that he is the 
highest paid wrestler now in the racket. 
He owns a ranch in Argentina and earns 
close to $1 a year. least ten 
Mondt make $80,000 or 
more; the majority earn between $18,000 
and $25,000. 

Even the bush-league hams who stick to 
the tank towns eat high on around $12,000 
a year. Everywhere the violent routine is 
just about the drop kicks that 
could snap a man’s neck if the act were 
honest and they really landed in the face, 
bullet heads pounded boomingly against 
unyielding ring posts, ear 
gouging, hair pulling, and 
fashioned strangling. 

The elaborate pretense 








others, insists, 








same 


biting, eye 


plain, old- 


that all this 





George Harris 


WRESTLERS AT WoRK IN St. Louis 
Even Ulysses and Ajax may have been fixed. 


The average card has a tag match (two- 
man teams with the members taking turns 
mauling each other) that eventually de- 
generates into a crowd-pleasing, pier-six 
free-for-all. Midgets may be there to jazz 
up the act. Here and there, where lenient 
local authorities permit it, women 
tlers appear to slap each other around. 
Someone is sure to take a mean-looking 
poke at the referee (an illegal maneuver 
in Missouri): someone is sure to heave 
someone else through the ropes (never 
over; that, too, is frowned upon 
Comin’ & Goin’. As wrestling styles 
have changed, so has wrestling’s audience. 
rhe joints are filling up with women fans. 
“It’s natural, ain’t it? Mondt. 
“Women like to look at well-developed 
fellas.” They seem to like to crowd close 
to ringside, curse the villains, cheer the 
punctuate the performance 
with strategically planted hatpins. In 
Manhattan, where wrestling fans bought 
out Madison Square Garden seven times 
last year and caused two small-scale riots, 





wres- 








asks 


heroes, and 


nonsense is on the up-and-up is carried 
into all levels of wrestling. The actors 
themselves insist that no one writes a 
script for them. Carried away with enthu- 
siasm for the cash they rake in, agents 
and matchmakers join the chorus. “You 
oughta see the casualty list,” says Mondt. 
But there are a few practitioners who 
have escaped to higher arts, and they are 
prone to tell it straight. 

“Many years have passed since my rass- 

lin’ days,” said the late Herman Hickman 
who tried grunt-and-groan for a while be- 
fore he graduated to football coaching, 
but I know there have been few legiti- 
mate professional matches since Theseus 
laid down the wrestling rules in goo B.C. 
I even have my whether 
that historic match between Ulysses and 
Ajax was a shoot. I still don’t think you 
can get a better night’s entertainment 
than you will by seeing your favorite hero 
tangle with a villain. This plot has had the 
longest run in show business, so it must 
have something.’ 








doubts about 
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WHO, ME, LEARN TO FLY ? 


I'M TOO BUSY! 





“TIME FLIES. So should you,” said 
Tom, a Cessna dealer. “And I've just the 
airplane for you.” I said, “I'm too busy 
to learn how to fly.” He said, “This is a 
busy man’s kind of plane. Only takes 
about 8 hours to solo.” 


18ST HOUR: Tom let me try level flight 
for a while; then he taught me how to 
make coordinated turns. 


2ND HOUR: Learned climbing turns. 

I asked, “Aren't we rushing it a bit?” 

“No,” he smiled. “Relax. This Cessna 
ractically flies itself." He showed me. 
hat a plane! 


3RD HOUR: Learned “S” turns and 
stalls. Now, very proud of my progress. 
But Tom only said, “You're learning 
about as fast as the average business- 
man, 


4TH HOUR: Made my first take-off 
and landing. Almost as simple as driv- 
ing up and down a hill! No wonder they 
call the plane’s landing gear Land-O- 
Matic. And only Cessna has it. I took 
note of that. 


6TH HOUR: Practiced using Para-Lijt 
flaps. They can float you down twice as 
slowly as an open parachute! 


6TH HOUR: Concentrated on turns 
and stalls. Tom declared, “I'm not going 
to let you solo until I'm absolutely sure 
you're ready.” 


7TH HOUR: Practiced take-offs and 
landings. Found that Para-Lift flaps can 
actually jump the airplane off the 
ground! Para-Lift is a great safety fea- 
ture — another Cessna exclusive. 


STH HOUR: Tom said, “You're ready.” 
And I soloed. It was simple. Then, be- 
cause I signed up for a Cessna (Model 
150: $6,995 f.a.f. Wichita), I got my fly- 
ing lessons FREE! So call your Cessna 
dealer now; look at all 7 great Cessna 
models; or write Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany. Dept. WT-4, Wichita, Kansas. 


| SOLOED A 
CESSNA IN 8 HOURS 


'y é SSMU 
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OFF BROADWAY 
Tiffanys Revisited 


The U.S. theater, known as the fabu- 
lous invalid for generations, was in a par- 
ticularly palsied state in the 184os. Sniffed 
a young Brooklyn Eagle critic named Walt 
Whitman: “Bad taste carries the day with 
hardly a pleasant point to mitigate its 
coarseness.’ New York’s Park Theater, for 
one, was fast approaching the day when 
patrons sat on bare benches, watching 
rats fight the actors for stage center. 

In this atmosphere arrived an unlikely 
heroine: a strong-jawed, 26-year-old ma- 
tron named Anna Cora Mowatt. Anna’s 
lawyer-husband had broken down physi- 
cally and financially, and Anna blithely 
set out to recoup by writing a play. Fash- 
ion, her maiden effort, ran a respectable 
string of performances at the Park in 1845, 
and launched Author Mowatt on a heady 
career as an actress. It also gave the U.S. 
its first home-grown play of any success. 

At Manhattan’s off-Broadway Royal 
Playhouse, Anna’s little breadwinner is 
on the boards again, in its first New York 
revival since 1924. With riotous good 
faith and not the hint of a blush, Fashion 
trots out the family Tiffany, a nouveau 
riche clan headed by a mother given to 
haughty generalizations on the conduct 
of the “ee-light” and a father whose finan- 
cial eminence is largely due to his skill at 
forgery. The Tiffanys hope to marry their 
daughter off to a French count, who. of 
course, turns out to be bogus; the Tif- 
fanys’ unprepossessing servant girl emerges 
as the daughter of Adam Trueman. a be- 
whiskered, cane-thumping farmer of great 
wealth and rectitude. 

Half the plot is carried forward through 
asides (“Had I but known this maiden’s 
true station . . .”’), and when the stage 
crew needs time to shift scenery, the pres- 
ent production throws in an irrelevant 
song. All in all, the revival proves that 
passable roth century satire can make for 
delightful 20th century farce. 


RADIO 
This Is Whose Life? 


Many a fascinated viewer of This Js 
Your Life has often had the fond dream 
that the treacle might some day explode 
in gladsome Ralph Edwards’ face. In the 
dream the couch of honor is occupied by 
someone like Mary Pickford’s former 
hairdresser, and Edwards, clutching the 
Book, tremulously introduces a long-lost 
loved one. At this point (in the dream) 
the honored party looks up and cries: 
“Why, it’s my first husband. I hate the 
sight of him. Get that heel out of here!” 

It may never happen, but The Nether- 
lands last week offered heartening evi- 
dence that it could. Last year an Amster- 
dam entertainer named Max Tailleur got 
a letter from a couple named Cornelis 
and Margaretha Muylaert. Emigrants to 
Canada eight years ago, the Muylaerts 
wrote that they were longing to see their 
country and their daughter, her husband 
and their grandchildren. Glowing at the 

| humanity of it all, Tailleur got KLM to 














Alexander Bender 
“FASHION” SCENE* 
Delight from the ee-light. 





agree to fly the homesick couple over, ar- 
ranged for the dramatic reunion to take 
place on Radio Nederland. 

To keep the surprise element, daugh- 
ter and son-in-law were not told that the 
old folks were actually back in The Neth- 
erlands, were given to understand they 
would only be chatting on the transat- 
lantic phone. With the stage thus set, the 
old and young couples were brought to- 
gether before the microphones. Seeing her 
mother, daughter Tine Mak, who is preg- 
nant, promptly collapsed, Seeing her son- 
in-law, Margaretha Muylaert cried: “I 
think he’s a horrid fellow.” Son-in-law 
Adriaan Mak, a headwaiter, turned to 
a KLM representative and said angrily: 
“T told you this would happen, but you 
wouldn't listen.” 

At show's end shattered airline and 
radio officials at last found time to listen 
to Adriaan Mak’s story. His wife and her 
mother Margaretha had fought so con- 
stantly that Margaretha had become “psy- 
chologically labile,” his wife had lost 
their first two children through miscar- 
riages (apparently due to nervous strain). 
Mother Muylaert, who seemed about 
ready to scoot back to Canada, added a 
final touch of endearment. Holland, she 
told the press, is “a horrible country.” 


TELEVISION 
Pearl of the Indies 


Slate Shannon is the kind of guy who 
could find breathing room in a sealed bank 
vault. Tough as Mike Hammer, suave as 
Peter Gunn, canny as the D.A.’s Man, 
Bold Venture’s hero digs gems out of 
camellia buds, teeth out of the other guy's 
mouth and dames out of the pad. Before 
the show had its first airing last month, 
its sunny, sexy sadism had attracted more 


* Players Frederic Warriner, Enid Markey, Will 
Geer. 
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To help you process figures with speed and economy, 
Olivetti offers a line of ten figure-work machines 
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A totally new approach to the, totally wonderful experience of listening to stereo 


recordings is this functionally beautiful Voice of Music Versatile Modular Console 
stereo system. Enjoy it as the integrated console it is—or separate it as three 
modular units to suit your room orrangement—and your own critical ears. Walnut, 
$350. (Slightly higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 





than 100 TV stations. Yet Bold Venture 
has no network and will never know the 
mingled joy of a national Nielsen rating. 
Like many of TV's adventure series, ¢.g., 
Highway Patrol, Sea Hunt, it is a “syndie” 
(syndicated show), sold to “indies” (in- 
dependent stations) and affiliates across 
the country. 

Sponsored mainly by local and re 
advertisers and shown against top net- 
work shows, the syndies reach huge week- 
ly audiences (as many as 30 million for 
Highway Patrol). The syndies are so prof- 
itable that the networks have formed their 
own syndication outfits. 

Lord of this happy domain is Bold Ven- 
ture’s producer, Cincinnati's Ziv Televi- 
sion Programs, Inc. (runners-up: CBS 
Films Inc., MCA-TV, Ltd.). Founded in 
1937 as a radio syndication outfit by 
Cincinnati Adman Frederic W. Ziv, the 
company went into TV eleven years ago 
with a good backlog of Hollywood fea- 
ture films. Even better were its first self- 
produced show, Yesterday’s Newsreels, 
ind its first adventure series, Cisco Kid. 
Others followed, including Men of An- 
napolis,, West Point, Harbor Command, 
and this season’s Dial ggg and Bat Mas- 
terson. Today Ziv employs 3,500 people, 
uses ten Hollywood sound stages where 
it produces more syndicated shows (32) 
than any of its competitors. Ziv charges 
$35 to $3,500 a week per show (depend- 
ing on the size of the viewing city), 
grossed $42 million last year. 

Bold Venture, which was a radio vehi- 
cle.for the late Humphrey Bogart and 
Lauren Bacall, is a carefully glued blend 
of sex and speed. Where Highway Patrol’s 
Broderick Crawford roars about in a squad 
car and Whirlybirds’ Ken Toby and Craig 
Hill soar through the sky in a helicopter, 
Actor Dane Clark as Shannon plows 
through the waves in a 62-ft. sloop. Dock- 
side waits his nubile ward, played by Joan 
Marshall, whom Writer David Friedkin 
describes as a “lovely, whimsical, gay, ar- 
rant broad in love with a virile guy—only 
he doesn’t want to get married. 


From Charlie Chan to Winnie 


When he sold out his TV-film-pro- 
ducing organization (Television Programs 
of America, Inc.) last fall, Chicago Law- 
yer Milton Gordon put his proceeds from 
the $11,350,000 sale in the bank and 
went to the Orient to meditate. He had 
made his stake from such potboiling 
series as Ramar of the Jungle and Charlie 
Chan, but if he ever came back to tele- 
vision, said Gordon, “it would be to make 
something good.” This week Lawyer 
Gordon, 49, is back from meditation and 
ready to do just that. His new producing 
organization, Galaxy Attractions, Inc., is 
preparing to dramatize Sir Winston 
Churchill’s A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples on film, present it in a 
series of hour-long broadcasts with Sir 
Laurence Olivier as narrator and, for 
background music, an original score by 
Sir William Walton. “Sir Winston’s his- 
tory,” said Entrepreneur Gordon with all 
due modesty, ‘will add stature and di- 
mension to television viewing.” 
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STORY OF A BUSINESS BUILT ON SERVICE. 
Dorr-Oliver is a world leader in engincer- 
ing and heavy process equipment. Sales 
and service personnel waste no travel time, 
They fly to the nearest point, even cover 
out-of-the-way places in company planes! 
Then they rent an Avis car® for on-the- 
spot flexibility. 


The new Corporate Travel Plan is another 
= and 


& 


Go places with 


The Avis Corporate Travel Plan is made 
to order for business travelers. Dorr-Oliver 
used to advance extra travel money for 
cash car-rentals. They did it to escape the 
flood of separate bills and vouchers. Now, 
Avis’ exclusive central billing means one 
monthly invoice in the right accounting 
office. Individual items are identified and 


#Choose trom all makes of fine cars— 


featuring brand new fords! 


e KENT-d-CAR 








allocated for easy accounting control. One 
check pays for everything! 

“Our men save a lot of time and ex- 
pense-accounting,” says the Dorr-Oliver 
treasurer, “and we plow thousands of 
dollars back in service to our clients 
through smaller travel advances, and 
substantial savings in rent-a-car costs.” 


Write for “20 Modern Ways 


r Z to Solve the Problems of 
‘ Business Travel.” No 
7 obligation! Address AVIS, 
~ 
\ >. ( Dept. 34) 18 Irvington St., 
y, 
Boston 16, Mass 


first from Avis 











Copr. 1959, Avis inc 
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EUROPEAN AIRLIFT! Fly a headache remedy to Paris? 
Of course! Drug manufacturers have proved Pan Am 
Clipper® Cargo is the surest, easiest and — in terms of 


FOTAL cost —the most economical way to ship abroad! 





What can Monsieur Lebroc’s migraine 
teach the chairman of the board ? 


Overseas business headaches vanish via Pan Am Clipper Cargo! 
For air cargo makes sales soar, costs drop, problems shrink! 
Here are a few of the ways it pays to ship abroad by air: 


Swift air delivery opens new markets. spurs repeat orders. Your 


product is here today, there tomorrow — and sold the next! 


Air cargo can actually cut shipping costs. Example: It costs 
less than $50 to airlift a whole cabinetful of drugs to Paris. 


And that is total cost—you pay no hidden crating, insurance, 


flight from the U. S. 
to “PAT” —electronic 
Reserved or unreserved, al/ Clipper Cargo is 


expedited, 


FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other 
airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct 
flights to and from all 6 continents. 

WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS 
You can check available space on any Pan Am 


in just 4 seconds, thanks 
Pan Am _ Teleregister 


MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan Am 
handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any 


other airline. You get expert service all the way. 


MOST MODERN air fleet. Your goods travel first 
class when you ship via Pan Am. Up-to-the- 


warehousing or inventory charges that boost the cost of sea 
freight. 
Air cargo shortens the gap between manufacture and delivery, 


smooths out production flow, speeds up payments! 


And with the Pan Am Profit Lift. both shipper and consignee 
enjoy the most complete, convenient and cost-saving service 


ever offered by ANY overseas cargo carrier. 


So give your business a lift—the Pan Am Profit Lift! Call your 


cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am today. 


minute equipment includes pressurized and tem 
perature-controlled planes for even the most 
delicate cargo. 

DOORSTEP SERVICE from anywhere in the 
U.S. Just call your cargo agent, forwarder or 
nearest Pan American office. Pan Am does the 
rest, takes goods from factory to market! 


AND NOW— more “lift,” more service than ever 
before. thanks to new Jet Clippers! 


PAN AML 
CLIPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 


*Trode Mark, Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off 
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The Button Eaters 


Visions and other mystical experiences 
are part of the regular spiritual diet of the 
50,000-0dd members of the Native Ameri- 
can Church, thanks to what they consider 
a special gift from God: peyote (pro- 
nounced pay-o/t-tee), a small cactus grow- 
ing in the valley of the Rio Grande. The 
Indians of the Native American Church, 
46 tribes in the West and Canada, cut 
off and dry the cactus tops, then eat the 
“buttons” in night-long ceremonies to the 
accompaniment of sacred fire and chant- 
ing. A derivative called mescaline, subject 





. George Kew 
FRANK TAKES GUN 
For some, a hangover after the service. 


of experiment by psychiatric researchers 
and mystical dabblers, including Aldous 
(The Doors of Perception) Huxley, pro- 
duces in devotees a vivid immediacy of 
experience that the Indians consider far 
superior to the liturgy the paleface mission- 
aries have to offer. 

The missionaries did not take kindly 
to peyote Christianity; after World War I, 
in cooperation with the Federal Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, they managed to put 
through several state laws banning the 
drug. But lately, the tide of opinion has 
been turning. Last week New Mexico’s 
House of Representatives voted 53 to 11 
to approve a senate bill legalizing “the 
sale, possession and use of peyote in reli- 
gious services.” 

Particularly pleased by the news was a 
vigorous, 50-year-old Crow Indian named 
Frank Takes Gun, who has been taking 
his gun on the warpath against the peyote 
ban ever since he was elected interna- 
tional president of the Native American 
Church four years ago. He has been aided 
in his campaign by the testimony of an- 
thropologists, including the late Franz 
Boas, that the peyote ritual was truly 
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religious, and by the failure of various 
federal attempts to classify peyote as a 
narcotic. (Though it may produce a hang- 
over, it is not habit-forming and no more 
skull-popping than firewater. ) 

Frank Takes Gun still has some vocif- 
erous opposition to contend with. Says 
State Senator Vincent M. Vesley of New 
Mexico’s Grant County: “We are leaving 
the door open to some religious groups 
coming in here and possibly saying that 
marijuana should be used as part of its 
religious practice.” New Mexico’s Tem- 
perance League plans to organize a cam- 
paign urging the Governor to veto the pro- 
peyote bill. “We don’t think it’s a good 
thing for the state,” said the league’s exec- 
utive secretary, the Rev. Durward R. 
Trolinger last week. “Peyote has a nar- 
cotic effect; it causes hallucinations. It 
should not be legalized, even if only for 
religious purposes. If it’s bad at home, it’s 
bad in church.” 


Anemic Atheism 

What is the explanation for “the scan- 
dalous fact that even outstanding scien- 
tists and other figures of public life can 
still be seen regularly attending church 
services?” The question was raised by 
Communist Hungary's bimonthly scien- 
tific journal, Tarsadalmi Szemle. Its rue- 
ful explanation: not enough good, strong, 
atheist literature; a mere 50 books and 
150 articles on antireligious themes was a 
poor show. Complained the magazine: 
“No atheistic book has been published at 
all since the revolution in 1956.” 


Wanted: Lay Missionaries 

In The Ugly American, bestselling plea 
for a better U.S. Foreign Service (Tre, 
Oct. 6), the authors virtually ask that 
Washington send abroad platoons of 
everyday saints, preferably with engineer- 
ing degrees. The idea was eagerly echoed 
and extended last week by a conference 
that in effect urged all American Chris- 
tians abroad to act as missionaries. 

Forty ministers and laymen assembled 
at the Presbyterians’ Gilmor-Sloane House 
in Stony Point, N.Y. for a week-long 
“Institute on Overseas Churchmanship,” 
under sponsorship of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. Participants 
—mostly Presbyterians, with a sprinkling 
of Baptists, Congregationalists, Lutherans 
and Episcopalians—included an architec- 
tural engineer who commutes to Korea, a 
doctor and his wife going to Iran, a min- 
ister on his way to the American Church 
in Paris. Conferees listened to experts on 
such varied subjects as the mission work 
of the church, on the implications of the 
industrial revolution in Asia for Chris- 
tianity, on population problems, “cultural 
empathy,” and on Hinduism, Islam, Bud- 
dhism and Roman Catholicism. Again and 
again they returned in their discussions 
to the problem of changing the stock 
image of the American as a materialistic 
go-getter, 

Organizer John Rosengrant of the Pres- 
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= Roll Forming 

§ Equipment-product 
E dependability—integrity of 
mm  manufacture—engineering 
for specific production 
needs have all contributed 
to establish Yoder equip- 
ment as the industry stand- 
ard of excellence. Since 1909 
Yoder-built machinery, in- 
cluding Pipe and Tube Mills, 
Roll FormingEquipmentand 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition, 
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Profit from Yoder'’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
© the illustrated Yoder Roll 
Forming Equipment Book, 
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THE YODER COMPANY 
5534 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COLD ROLL FORMING 
MACHINES 


ROTARY SLITTING LINES | 
PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


ferrous or non-ferrous 








VICTORY PARK AND CAPITOL BUILDING, NASHVILLE. TENN 
On tour or around town, give gasoline mileage a lift with 
Quaker State Motor Oil. By keeping your engine clean and free of sludge 
and other harmful_deposits—and by stopping damaging acid action—this 
pure Pennsylvania oil prevents costly repair bills, too! And Quaker State 
lasts longer, stands up under the toughest driving conditions 
in any of today’s high-compression car engines. In all the 


world, it’s the best motor oil money can buy. Wherever you 





drive, it will pay you to ask for Quaker State by name. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. . 


1859—100th Anniversary of Drake Oil Well and Founding of the Petroleum Industry — 1959 
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| byterians’ Commission on Ecumenical 


Mission and Relations summed it up: 
“When Americans go overseas, they 
should be able to demonstrate that their 
lives are centered in a basic Christian 
philosophy. A Christian should live his 
values wherever he goes.” 

How to do this? Working with local 
community services, churches, hospitals, 
welfare agencies, schools, but above all 
through personal example. The kind of 
“lay witness” called for is sometimes pos- 
sible only with close friends, “but the 
door of personal testimony is never fully 
closed, and the word spoken by the sin- 
cere man... carries more weight than 
he realizes. The ‘home with the open door’ 
is everywhere one of the most immediate 
human influences. As an oil executive, en- 
gineer or businessman, [the Christian} 
should consider his main objective not in 
terms of dividends for shareholders, or 
power for America, or prestige for him- 
self, but as an essential Christian minis- 
try. This will call for imagination and 
courage and deep faith; yet it is the way 
to a satisfying adventure.” 

So successful was Stony Point’s appeal 
to adventure that the United Presbyte- 
rians are planning a similar session for 
students in the spring and two larger con- 
ferences next year. 


° 
Unemployment— Moral Evil? 

When the Fives-Lille-Cail Co. near 
Lille, France, found its metal business 
falling short of expectations, it sent out 
immediate-dismissal notices to 527 em- 
ployees. The men asked for time to find 
new jobs and went into an abortive sit- 
down strike, but the management was 
unmoved. Last week came helping hands 
from two Roman Catholic churchmen. 
Achille Cardinal Lienart, Bishop of Lille, 
and Emile Maurice Guerry, Archbishop 
of Cambrai, issued a joint statement 
about the responsibilities of managers 
toward the managed: 

“The first duty of everyone is to be- 
come acutely conscious of the seriousness 
of the moral evil that unemployment 
constitutes for workers’ homes. Moral 
evil, we say, and not a simple economic 
fact as alleged by certain economists’ 
theories, which would not hesitate to 
propose it as a useful and even chari- 
table solution in certain circumstances 
to facilitate recovery . 

“A moral evil because it strikes, 
through its burden of suffering, human 
beings in their flesh and_ heart 
bringing insecurity, anguish for the next 
day, and often misery .. . 

“A moral evil because it violates the 
pattern of God, who wants man to work 
and be able to find, in the fruits of his 
labor, for himself and those dear to him, 
the means of living a human life. In a 
human economy, in a juster and better 
organized society, there must no longer 
be room for unemployment 

“In a period of.economic difficulties, 
firing is too easy a solution. . . If sacri- 
fices are necessary, it is not the workers’ 
wages which must be sacrificed first: it 
is the profits.” 
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Last of the moguls 


With the death of DeMille, only 
Samuel Goldwyn remains of the 
pioneer movie producers. At 76 
he’s hard at work on his latest 
film, Porgy & Bess. In anabsorb- 
ing LiFe article this week you'll 
meet the man who has become 
a legend in his own lifetime. 


Miami nightclubs 


To entertain its tourists, Miami 
Beach employs more showgirls 


than any city east of Las Vegas. 
In five eye-catching pages, two 
in full color, LiFe’s current issue 


shows you some of the lovely 
ladies and lavish acts that keep 
the city’s nightspots booming. 


The other Fitzgerald 


F. Scott Fitzgerald’s life was as 
doom-ridden as any of his plots. 
e But you'll see another side of the 
famous author in Lire this week 
in excerpts from a previously un- 
published boyhood diary and in 


the fatherly letters written to his 
young daughter away at school. 





Fun-loving dolphins 


The bottle-nosed dolphin is one 
of the smartest, most engaging 


and most playful sea mammals 
the naturalists have discovered. 
He is also something of a ham, 


as you'll see in LIFE’s delightful 
pictures taken at Florida’s and 
California’s Marinelands. 





issue of 
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Power on the Side 


When a howling mob of Venezuelans 
besieged Vice President Richard Nixon in 
Caracas last spring, the most urgent prob- 
lem was to get the word to Washington 
—fast. But how? Newsmen had tied up 
just about every telephone line leading 
out of Caracas; the U.S. embassy’s own 
radiotelephone required a link through a 
Venezuelan switchboard. 

Air Force Colonel Tommy Collins, pilot 
of Nixon’s plane, solved the problem, A 
dedicated “ham"’ (amateur radio oper- 
ator), he had brought along the ham’s 








SAC’s 


quencies for intelligible conversation. The 
carrier wave might be likened to the 
stream of air that is pumped through an 
organ. By pressing various keys, the air 
stream is modulated to produce separate 
notes. In effect. SSB eliminates the basic 
air stream, sends out only the signals that 
activate the keys. At the other end, the 
receiver resupplies the carrier wave, which 
combined with the “key” signals, re- 
creates intelligible speech. 

Since each sideband uses only one- 
quarter the power of the original car- 
rier, putting only one sideband on the 
air saves the transmitter a considerable 





Lieut. GENERAL GRISWOLD witH CoLLins SSB TRANSCEIVER 


Out of talks between Curt and Butch, a new instrument of commond. 


newest kind of equipment—a_ portable 
single sideband transceiver (transmitter- 
receiver). He flipped open his suitcase, 
pulled out a breadbox-size radio set, 
dropped an aerial out the window, in a 
matter of minutes was talking to ham 
operators in Washington, The hams called 
Administration officials on their tele- 
phones, hooked their stations into the 
phone line through a phone-patch, and 
soon Vice President Nixon’s party was 
talking directly to the White House. 

For U.S. hams, such communication 
has become routine. Since 1957 thousands 
of them have installed the same 175-watt 
single sideband (SSB) transceivers in their 
homes and cars, have become accustomed 
to chatting with fellow hams in Australia, 
Alaska or South Africa as they bowl along 
superhighways on their way to work. 

Key & Carrier. SSB makes a trans- 
mitter at least four times as potent as 
an ordinary amplitude modulated (AM) 
rig of the same power. AM transmitters 
operate over a wide belt of frequencies— 
a carrier frequency plus a band of voice 
frequencies on either side. Radio engineers 
long ago realized that either of those voice 
sidebands contained all the necessary fre- 
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amount of electrical work. SSB’s one 
narrow sideband takes up less space than 
AM in the already overcrowded radio 
frequency spectrum, where the carrier 
waves of AM stations often beat against 
each other in whistling confusion. Getting 
rid of the carrier and one sideband before 
they reach the transmitting antenna also 
means that the SSB receiver may be de- 
signed for extremely sharp tuning. 

Result is that SSB is far more potent 
than AM, and even as efficient as CW 
(continuous wave), the old workhorse 
system of communication that requires all 
messages to be sent in International Morse 
Code. A further asset is the ease with 
which SSB can be “patched” into any 
telephone line at both transmitting and 
receiving ends. Thus it enables any house- 
holder to telephone, with the help of an 
SSB operator, almost anywhere on earth. 

Patchwork. SSB was used by commer- 
cial radiotelephones as far back as 1923. 
But it showed serious defects when engi- 
neers tried to use it for the higher fre- 
quencies (3 to 30 mc), which cover 
greater distances by bouncing off the 
ionosphere. Finally, radio engineers learned 
how to manufacture the stable oscillators 


that high-frequency SSB cailed for. Dur- 
ing World War II the Army used SSB 
between Algiers and Washington, D.C. 
In 1944 the U.S. Navy established a lim- 
ited point-to-point SSB circuit between 
Washington and Pearl Harbor. 

But as late as 1954, SSB rigs were con- 
sidered too bulky and too fragile to serve 
in the Air Force's far-ranging planes. 
Goaded on by hams, Collins Radio Co. of 
Cedar Rapids (no kin to Nixon's Pilot 
Collins) kept refining and simplifying its 
equipment, developed a rugged, light- 
weight mechanical sideband filter that 
gave SSB sets the needed versatility. 
Among the most enthusiastic hams were 
General Curtis LeMay (known as “Curt” 
to hams all over the world) and his dep- 
uty, Lieut. General Francis Griswold 
(known on the ham air as “Butch” )—the 
two top commanders of the Strategic Air 
Command. In 1956 Griswold mounted a 
standard Collins SSB ham rig on his per- 
sonal plane and took off on an inspection 
flight to the Far East. No matter where 
he flew, General Griswold was able to 
keep in touch with LeMay by talking to 
U.S. hams and having them arrange a 
phone-patch with SAC headquarters. 
Sometimes Butch could talk with Curt 
directly. The Air Force was convinced. 

Just Testing. “We thought of SSB 
first for what we call our Positive Control 
System,” says General Griswold. This is 
the “Fail-Safe” system by which planes 
on an atomic bombing mission can be 
sent to a prearranged line of departure 
but may go no farther without specific 
orders from SAC. “Around the North 
Pole there is what is called an auroral ab- 
sorption zone, which gives us trouble in 
radio communication. And, of course, in 
our business the North Pole is a very im- 
portant area. If any radio system can 
pierce the auroral absorption zone, SSB 
can, If it can’t, we can always use it to 
relay our signals around the trouble.” 

The simplicity of relaying SSB signals 
was demonstrated by SAC’s Airborne 
Electronics chief, Lieut. Colonel Joseph 
Beler, on a recent polar flight. While 
headed from Greenland to Alaska over 
the top of the world, Beler called a SAC 
base in England by SSB, asked for a 
telephone connection to headquarters in 
Omaha, had Omaha patch the call onto 
SSB again, had it relayed by SSB to 
North Africa, then relayed by SSB once 
more to Dhahran on the Persian Gulf. “I 
could have talked direct to Dhahran,” 
Beler admits, “but I was just testing.” 

Today almost every SAC plane has its 
SSB. Service bases all over the world are 
equipped not only with official SSB equip- 
ment, but service-operated SSB ham sta- 
tions that keep their people in touch with 
their homes via ham relays and phone- 
patch. SSB’s most emphatic admirers are 
SAC’s high brass, who have seen it turn 
their telephones into instruments for ex- 
ercising worldwide command. “Communi- 
cations is syaonymous with command,” 
says SAC’s commander, General Thomas 
S. Power. “If I don’t have communica- 
tions. the only weapon I have is my desk 
—and I can’t throw it very far, and it’s 
not very lethal.” 
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RANK THOME SON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, GLENMORE DISTILLERIES 
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“A Famous Kentucky Tradition C 


is the remarkable flavor of Old Kentucky Tavern 





Bourbon. Made to premium standards perfected 


three generations ago, every rare drop mellows 7 © . 
e 7 YEARS OLD 





full years. I'd be mighty proud to have you try it.” Ne Es A 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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Interstate 44 (also U.S. 66) bypassing St. Louis 





ther new-type concrete highway 


“Highways should be 
seen and not heard! So make 


mine 





New route numbers for Interstate Highways! 
You'll follow specially numbered red, whit« 
and blue markers, and you'll find all East- 
West highways have even numbers and all 
North-South highways have odd numbers 


NEW-TYPE 


Uonerate 


“Il go concrete—new-type concrete— 
every time | can. Believe me, it rides as 
smooth as it looks. This pavement’s 
really flat. No dips and humps. And no 
thumps either. Mighty quiet and relax- 
ing—the way | like it. We're going to 
see a lot of this concrete on the new 
Interstate System, much to my pleasure!” 


How smooth a ride can you get? Head 
your car onto a highway of new-type 
concrete! You'll see and marvel! 
way 






With new-type concrete 





engineers put under your wheels 
flattest pavement there is. Specially 
designed subbases will keep it that way 
an expected 50 years and more 


Even freezing and de-icers won’t 


the 








Says WALT KELLY, 
famous cartoonist, creator of the 


popular comic strip, “Pogo” 


roughen that beautiful surface. A re- 
markable process called “‘air entrain 
ment” puts billions of tiny air bubbles 
into the concrete and prevents this 

Most new-type concrete is continu- 
ous-laid with only tiny, sawed-in 
cushion spaces you can’t hear or feel, 
No thumps. It’s sound-conditioned 
and your restful ride proves it! 

And concrete fits today’s emphasis 
on safety. Its grainy surface provides 
real skid resistance—even when wet. 
At night, concrete’s light color helps 
you see vetter. 

Concrete stretches tax dollars, too! 
First cost is moderate. Upkeep? As 
much as 60% lower than for asphalt. 
New-type concrete is the preferred 
pavement for the Interstate System, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





THE-THEATER 





New Musical on Broadway 


Redhead (book by Herbert and Doro- 
thy Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David 
Shaw; music by Albert Hague; lyrics by 
Miss Fields) puts musicomedy’s million- 
dollar baby Gwen Verdon in a five-and- 
ten-cent storehouse of old theatrical gew- 
gaws. The proof of her impishly awesome 
talent is not that she stops the show, 
which she does, but that she starts it— 
and sometimes startles it—into an amus- 
ing show of life. 

Set in a turn-of-the-century London 
waxworks, Redhead casts Gwen as Es- 


Friedman-Abeles 
MUSICOMEDIENNE VERDON 
Stopping—and startling—the show. 


sie Whimple, a mouse-humble cockney- 
accented taxidermist of crime sensations. 
When the wax cools on her tableau of a 
purple-scarf murder before the clues do, 
and the strangler begins stalking her, poor 
Essie hides out as a showgirl with a neigh- 
boring theatrical troupe. For Essie, a spin- 
ster of 29, whose lips have never touched 
liquor, cigarettes or men, the greatest 
thrill is to be close to the show's Ameri- 
can strong man (Richard Kiley). The 
problem: who will get whose man first— 
Scotland Yard or Essie Whimple? In a 
Keystone chase finale, Essie gets both. 
From the moment Trouper Verdon turns 
plain Essie into a glittering song-and- 
dance girl, Redhead stops being deadhead. 
Her articulate hands, toes and torso are 
parts of speech and her lines are more 
pleasing than the script’s. Her body is an 
erotic spoof spelling sex in quotes, as she 
overtilts a wayward hip or dislocates an 
amorous shoulder; in marathon-long 
dances, the stage is her keyboard, and she 
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never hits a wrong note. Under the bravu- 
ra assurance lies an endearing Chaplin- 
esque poignance. Smiles of delight cross 
the wistful, wide-eyed Verdon face, like 
sudden dawns. Eager to please, she seems 
perpetually astonished at her power to 
give pleasure, as if the double-take she 
often uses were her own second nature. 
More fun to be with than any musicome- 
dienne since Gertrude Lawrence, Gwen 
Verdon gives a theatergoer the rare sensa- 
tion that his ticket has been underpriced. 
The non-Verdon moments worth count- 
ing are few, but one fine one is a witty 
chorus number called The Uncle Sam 
Rag, parodying a sedately British version 
of U.S. ragtime. As Essie’s muscular true 
love, Richard Kiley is good in voice and 
virile in manner. The lackluster score 
sounds like eight notes in search of a com- 
poser, and the book should be returned 
to the moths from which it was borrowed. 
But Redhead’s flaws are not in its star. 


New Play in Manhattan 


The Rivalry (by Norman Corwin) re- 
creates the fateful Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates of 1858. Douglas won the contest, 
in that he was re-elected Senator from 
Illinois, but the debates helped send Lin- 
coln on to the presidency. In the main, 
Lincoln and Douglas argued three issues: 
1) the extension of slavery, 2) the status 
of the Negro, 3) the right of the states to 
regulate the Negro’s status. Basically, the 
debate of states’ rights v. human rights is 
still passionately going on, 

The difficulty with ex-Radio Writer 
Corwin’s play is that the drama is in the 
issues and only fitfully on the stage. While 
the theater thrives on speech, it tends to 
wither on a constant diet of speeches. But 
if The Rivalry is necessarily talky, it is 
rarely small-talky. And Playwright Cor- 
win could scarcely have picked better 
vocal foils or more dramatic look-unlikes 
than Richard Boone's Lincoln and Martin 
Gabel’s Douglas. 

Stocky, dynamic Martin Gabel is every 
half-inch “the Little Giant.” His voice is 
a minefield of riches—the silver of per- 
suasion, the gold of assurance, the hard 
diamond of logic, and sometimes the brass 
of sheer arrogance. Tall, gangling TV Star 
(Medic; Have Gun, Will Travel) Richard 
Boone brings to his Lincoln the homely 
gravity of the Mathew Brady photo- 
graphs. His drawling voice begins like a 
modest rivulet picking its way over pebbles 
of country wit and wisdom, then swiftens 
into a stream of social inquiry and protest, 
and finally cascades in a thundering water- 
fall of conscience aroused: “A vast portion 
of the American people do not look upon 
slavery as a very little thing. They look 
upon it as a vast moral evil.” 

Too static to suggest history in the 
making, The Rivalry is fraught with trag- 
ic history in the offing—the Civil War. Its 
great protagonists seem a little like da- 
guerreotypes of themselves, but the issue 
of right and wrong, which they debated, 
never fades. 





The Man Who 
Thinks For 
Himself Knows... 





ONLY 
VICEROY HAS 


A THINKING MAN’S 
FILTER ..% 


A SMOKING MAN'S 
TASTE! 


This man thinks for himself. Knows 
the difference between fact and fancy. 
Trusts judgment, not opinion. 

Such a man usually smokes VICEROY. 
His reason? Best in the world. He knows 
fora fact that only VICEROY hasa 
thinking man’s filter and a smoking 
man's taste. 
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Why Lockheed built the JetStar 


‘Economy size’ jet that does giant’s job 





Ready day and night with nuclear weap- 
ons, USAF’s jet bomber fleets are still a 
most powerful deterrent to war. 

Training bombardier/navigator crews 
for these jet giants is crucially important to 
U. S. security. 

The plane best suited to fill this vital 
training need is the new Lockheed JetStar 
—built with Lockheed funds in record time 


to fill an Air Force requirement for an 


NAVIGATOR BOMBARDIER TRAINER 


Fully pressurized JetStar cabin, extremely quict due to aft- 
mounted engines — permits instructor and students to con- 
verse in normal tones during hours-long training flights. 





Flying faster than 470 knots true airspeed, at altitudes up 
to 45,000 feet, Lockheed’s new JetStar can make non-stop 
bombardier/navigator training flights of 6 hours duration. 


“off-the-shelf” utility jet aircraft. 

Two JetStar prototypes, in over 700 
hours of flight evaluation, have given elo- 
quent proof that this “economy size” jet 
can match the speed and performance of 
the big military jets—at only a fraction of 
their costs. 

The JetStar’s early availability to our 
Armed Forces is assured, since it is now in 


production at Lockheed’s Georgia Division. 








The JetStar fills the gap between present day trainers and 
fast, high-flying operational jet aircraft. Engine placement 
assures maximum accessibility, minimizes servicing time. 


Lockheed’s JetStar support program — including training 
of maintenance and service personnel—will be furnished 
by Lockheed’s world-wide field service organization. 


As fast as big jet bombers —but much smaller—the JerSrar offers true oper- 


| 
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ational environment for bombardier/navigator training at economical cost. 


LOCKHEED 


JET TRANSPORTS ¢ JET FIGHTERS « JET TRAINERS * COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS + ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT « WEAPONS SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT « ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT « ADVANCED ELECTRONICS « AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT + AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


OPMENT ¢ GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT « WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
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JOSEF ALBERS’ “DUO B” 


Prints Without Ink 


Strollers along Manhattan’s Madison 
Avenue last week did a double take at the 
Contemporaries Gallery windows. There 
seemed to be blank papers, framed and on 
show. A closer look from a sharp angle 
revealed that the papers were actually 
prints, but made without ink. They were 
geometrical constellations of straight, 
raised and interlocking lines, embossed on 
the paper. On close inspection the lines 
proved to border geometrical shapes in 
space, which seemed to keep shifting. 
These were puzzle pictures by Abstrac- 
tionist Josef Albers. 

An early luminary of Walter Gropius’ 
Bauhaus in Germany, which developed 
such formgivers as Mies van der Rohe, 
Marcel Breuer, Paul Klee, Wassily Kan- 
dinsky and Moholy-Nagy, Albers came to 
the U.S. when Hitler closed the Bauhaus, 
taught at Black Mountain College and 
later headed Yale’s Department of Design. 
At 70, Albers has the granitic and yet sen- 
sitive face of a northern Dante; though 
recently retired, he still finds opportuni- 
ties to teach. *‘To distribute spiritual pos- 
sessions,” he may say to one shy talent, 
“is to multiply them.” To another, more 
flamboyant, he may murmur in passing, 
“Calm down, What happens happens most- 
ly without you.” 

Albers’ inkless intaglios were made by 
pressing wet, heavy paper onto an en- 
graved plate. They result from hundreds 
of ink and pencil drawings on graph pa- 
per made over the past decade. Why does 
he print without ink? “I am trying to re- 
duce my means—it is a demonstration 
of my economic inclination,” he explains 
with a sly twinkle behind his glasses. Al- 
bers has an equally simple explanation for 
the ambiguity of his new pictures and 
their shifting forms: “My purpose is to 
show that within the same skeleton dif- 
ferent actions may appear. In Duo B the 
left and right figures come from the same 
module. The construction invites the spec- 
tator to see from different viewpoints 
within his own vision—to take changing 
viewpoints. As in most of my work, the 
esthetic aims are ethical aims.” 
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Fruits of the Wheel 


one of mankind's first arts, 
renaissance after a century- 
long decline. Begun when a handful of 
ceramists retreated to their studios in 
self-conscious revolt against the standard- 
ization of machine-tooled objects, the 
renaissance is now in full swing from 
Manhattan’s Greenwich Village to Lon- 
don’s Chelsea, with thousands of potters 
pumping their wheels and smudging their 
smocks as they “throw” the wet spinning 
clay. One of the most indefatigable spon- 
sors of the revival is Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts Director Anna Olmsted, who 
launched a series of national ceramic 
shows in 1932, this year invited entries 
from ten European countries, Canada and 
Hawaii. Some $3,200 in prizes was award- 
ed by a jury headed by Painter-Ceramist 
Henry Varnum Poor, generally considered 
dean of modern U.S. potters. The show 
will travel to five more U.S. cities in the 
next year, last week was on view at Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The wide variety of shapes and textures 
demonstrated that modern potters have 
learned from modern art to create a host 
of effects the ancients never tried. Yet 
most of the wilder efforts, especially in 
sculpture, are wildly unsuccessful. Best 
are the potters, who respected pottery’s 
traditional forms, but contributed here a 
new handling of glazes, there a new rough 
energy of texture. 

Top practitioners: 
@ Bernard Leach, 72, perhaps the most 
renowned potter living, would certainly 
have won a prize if England’s entries had 
not arrived late and missed the judging. 
A onetime partner of the great potter 
Hamada, Leach was trained in Japan, 
considers himself a “sort of courier be- 
tween East and West.” His bottles in the 
exhibition came from his Cornwall studio, 
but, he says, “both show early Chinese 
influence. The pattern of the tall one was 
combed or scratched on. For my smaller 
bottle I used a red which is considered 
impossible—a new color.” 
@ James Sheldon Carey, 47, keeps so busy 
teaching 100 ceramics students at the 


Ceramics, 
is having a 
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University of. Kansas that his own pot- 
tery has become almost a Sunday hobby. 
His heavily textured urn, a $100 prize- 
winner, is both modest and forceful, both 
earthy and alert looking. 

@ Italy’s Giovan Battista Valentini, 27, 
gives “no special value” to his $250 prize- 
winner. “Like others I do, it is made the 
same way as in Homer's time.” With its 
squared-off underside, made possible by 
stoneware’s hard-baked solidity, the bowl 
has a look of energy held in suspension 
like a Chinese bronze. 

In the introduction to the show’s cata- 
logue, Juror Poor ruefully concludes that 
U.S. potters are not yet up to their Euro- 
pean contemporaries. Perhaps, he says, it 
is because Americans “contend with more 
automobiles, more radios and television, 
more chain stores and packaging, more of 
all the things that induce nervousness and 
discontent and dissipate the patience and 
oneness most necessary for a potter.” 
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POTTER LEACH AT WORK 
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URN by Kansas Ceramist James Sheldon Ca- 
rey was prickly prizewinner at Metropolitan 
Museum, uses Kansas clays and volcanic ash. 


BOTTLES by Britain's Bernard Leech demon- 
strate subtleties with stoneware that Leec 
gained from thorough training with Japanese. 





THROWN STONEWARE BOWL, OVER 15 IN. WIDE, WAS TOP PRIZEWINNER FOR MILAN'S GIOVAN BATTISTA VALENTINI 














ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY keeps one of the largest machines 
of its kind operating efficiently with the help of Shell Research. 


How to protect a world on the move 


|“ vmegeojanta a world of goods on the way 
to you—corrugated boxes are bumped, 
squeezed, twisted and tumbled. But the 
paperboard is made so tough, so rigid, that 
almost everything from boats to bottles is 
safely packed within it 

One of the world’s largest producers of 
paperboard is a machine in the Jacksonville, 
Florida mill of the St. Regis Paper Company 
Longer than a football field, it depends on 
thousands of lubricated parts for continuous 
operation. Water, heat and extreme pressures 
are constant threats. 


Before installing this giant paper machine, 
St. Regis consulted with Shell engineers who 
had helped to solve lubrication problems at 
the mill for many years. The recommended 
oils and greases were applied, and have pro 
vided trouble-free performance since the day 
of installation 

Finding better ways to keep machines 
running smoothly is another example of the 
way Shell Research works to bring you more 
for your money in every product you buy 
under the Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell [Industrial Products 





EDUCATION 





The Dotied Line 


Years after the squabble seemed to 
have been won, U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties last week were skirmishing with their 
old hoodoo, the loyalty oath. Source of 
the trouble: a paragraph in last summer's 
$887 million National Defense Education 
Act, which provides that to qualify for 
a loan or fellowship, a student must 
1) swear allegiance to the U.S., and 2) af- 
firm that he “does not believe in, and is 
not a member of and does not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government by 











SENATOR MUNDT 
Farmers get billions without a word. 


force or violence or by any illegal or 
unconstitutional methods.” 

By week's end, six schools—Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, Antioch, Princeton, Swarth- 
more and Reed—had refused to accept 
money under the act. Other schools are 
accepting funds but protesting the oaths. 
Presidents Nathan Pusey of Harvard and 
A. Whitney Griswold of Yale praised 
Health, Education and Welfare Secretary 
Arthur Flemming for criticizing the oaths, 
and Griswold wrote: “In our eyes, such 
measures are at best odious symbols, at 
worst a potential threat to our profession 

Belief cannot be coerced or com- 
pelled.” Other institutions whose heads 
object to the provision: Colby, Bates, 
Bowdoin, the University of Wisconsin and 
Atlanta’s Emory University. 

Particularly irksome to the colleges is 
the apparent implication that students 
and professors are more suspect than oth- 
er groups. Said Carleton’s President Lau- 
rence M. Gould: “We give $6 billion to 
the farmers but don’t expect any loyalty 
oath.” Said President Courtney Smith of 
Swarthmore: “Sheer nonsense. You don’t 
start out by saying that you don't trust 
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your students, by asking a 17-year-old 
freshman to take an oath.” 

Surprised at the uproar, South Dako- 
ta’s Republican Senator Karl Mundt, an 
old schoolteacher himself, said he wrote 
in the oaths provision because “it would 
be the height of absurdity to make funds 
available to Communists or saboteurs 
under the heading of national defense.” 
He conceded that Communists would not 
hesitate to take the oath, said that if they 
did so, at least they would be guilty of 
breach of contract. In Congress the oaths 
are gathering enemies. Three bills to re- 
peal them were introduced in the House. 
And in the Senate, Massachusetts’ John 
Kennedy, who co-sponsored a repeal bill 
with Pennsylvania’s Joseph Clark, called 
Mundt’s anti-Communist mousetrap “an 
unnecessary, futile gesture toward the 
memory of an earlier age.” 


The Education Race 


Sounding occasionally like an announcer 
watching a three-legged horse win the Bel- 
mont Stakes, U.S. educators back from 
Russian tours report with awe and alarm 
that the Soviet schools are in some ways 
very good indeed. More strident cries rise 
from home-based critics, who demand 
that the U.S. get into the education race 
without delay. A more thoughtful report- 
ing job is offered in The Big Red School- 
house (Doubleday; $3.95), a new book by 
Fred M. Hechinger, who helped write the 
Rockefeller report on U.S. education, The 
Pursuit of Excellence (Time, July 7). 

Hechinger, onetime education editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and now 
associate publisher of the Bridgeport Sun- 
day Herald, traces the history and ana- 
lyzes the present state of U.S. and Soviet 
schools in a manner that might unsettle 
educationists of either nation, Particularly 
fascinating is the author's account of the 
rise, and the abrupt, inglorious fall of pro- 
gressive education in the U.S.S.R. When 
the Bolsheviks took over in 1917, Hech- 
inger reports, they inherited a system of 
schools, serving only the children of the 
upper classes, that was as good as any 
other in Europe. But in a period when 
Russian diplomats proved themselves 
good proletarians by not wearing neckties, 
such schools were doomed. 

Learning by Anarchy. The leveling 
force was a brand of progressivism far 
wilder than anything ever dreamed of by 
U.S. life adjusters. While progressive edu- 
cators in the U.S. talked of learning by 
doing, the Communist line became virtu- 
ally learning by anarchy. Says Hechinger: 
“Schools were run by student-elected 
committees. Even elementary school pu- 
pils had a voice equal to their teachers. 
Book learning was discredited. Commu- 
nist youth leaders not only spied on 
the teachers but could countermand their 
orders and free pupils from classroom 
work. Examinations were labeled the 
marks of bourgeois reaction. Homework 
was prohibited.” 

For roughly the decade of the 1920s, 








The Tale of the 
Misguided Guest 


y 
J. P. Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





A northern visitor once came to 
our Kentucky town and, as usual, 
fell in love with its equable climate, 
its friendly people, its unhurried 
way of life. 

“Ah, this is God’s country!” he 
remarked one day, his nose deep 
in a leafy julep. 

“Course it is,”’ agreed his south- 
ern host. “You didn’t think God 
was a Yankee, did you?” 


Not least among nature’s boun- 
ties to Kentucky, of course, is the 
mellow bourbon which inspired our 
visitor’s expansiveness. 

Yet not all of Kentucky is “God's 
country.”” Nor is all our bourbon 
unsurpassed, 


In some mountain glens as well 
as in certain oaken barrels you'll 
find the going a little rugged. To 
avoid the latter, your safest terrain 
is old-fashioned sour mash bourbon, 
made in the unhurried Kentucky 
manner on the ancient recipes of 
our early forebears. 


Most every modern distiller 
claims to have one, although few 
risk saying “Sour Mash” above a 
whisper for fear of repelling the 
newer generation of customers who 
never heard of it. 


Our OLD FITZGERALD is one of 
those early sour mashes, and we 
have never hesitated to call it such. 
To the man who really knows 
whiskey, the term Sour Mash is to 
bourbon what Sterling is to Silver, 
a hall mark of quality denoting 
the genuine. 

To produce this special elixir in 
the Kentucky tradition calls for 
extra grain, longer time, more care- 
ful aging, and the patience of Job. 


But the reward, as it finally 
reaches your glass, is a wholesome- 
ness of flavor that introduces you 
to a memorable new experience in 
your appreciation of fine whiskey. 

We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered this satisfying goodness 
in Ox_p FrrzGeRaALp, and find it 
good business to share in modera- 
tion, with associates and friends. 


100 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S.A. 
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1 HAD TO EARN 
MORE MONEY 


So | sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 





High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or 
reduce my standard of living. Like Alice 
in Wonderland, I had to run faster to 
stay in the same place. 

So I started reading The Wall Street 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me for earning 
extra income and cutting expenses. I got 
the money I needed. Now I'm slowly 
forging ahead. Believe me, reading The 
Journal every day is a wonderful get- 
ahead plan. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance, 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 1M2-16 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 


P=" PETER GUNN 
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Manne, it’s the greatest! 
Wonderful jazz originals by Hank Mancini 
from the score of the TV show PETER 
GUNN find an ideal interpreter in SHELLY 
MANNE & HIS MEN. Shelly, who also plays 
for the TV program sound track, invited 
guest star Victor Feldman (also a PETER 
GUNN regular) to join his men for this 
swinging jazz session, Shelly's Men— 
stars, all—are: Victor Feldman, vibes and 
marimba; Conte Candoli trumpet; Herb 
Geller, alto sax; Russ Freeman, piano; 
and Monty Budwig, bass. Recorded in 
Contemporary’'s superb high fidelity sound. 





12” Hi-Fi Long Playing C3560, $4.98, also available on 
STEREO RECORDS S7025, $5.95 at dealers everywhere 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 
8481 Melrose Place, Los Angeles 46, California 
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Pioneers held sway in the 
schools, and students learned biology 
through such “socially useful works” as 
anti-cockroach campaigns in the slums. 
Then, abruptly. the party line changed; 
hard learning returned to favor. and the 
progressivists were kicked out. 

It is Hechinger’s notion that the entire 
progress.ve period was cynically calculated 
begun “consciously and purposely 
in order to eliminate the power of the old 
school and undermine the domination of 
the pre-Revolution intellectuals.” U.S. 
educationists who regarded the Soviet 
cockroach-hunting interlude as an honest 
experiment will find Hechinger’s theory of 
planned school-wrecking hard to believe. 
But plan or happenstance, the effect was 
of a school system softened to pulp, then 
reshaped to the form it has had, with 
some variations, ever since. 

Opportunity to Flunk. Hechinger’s 
carefully drawn comparison between the 
present U.S. and Soviet school systems 
shows flaws in each. For all Russia’s talk 
of mass education, Soviet schools—at 
least the sort to which visiting educators 
are taken—are planned for an elite class 
of students. In recent years only about 
12% of Soviet students have graduated 
from the nation’s ten-year (college prep) 
schools. And when Premier Khrushchev’s 
learning-and-labor edict (Time, Jan. 5) 
takes effect. the proportion probably will 
drop. In the U.S. 55% of the children 
who begin first grade go on to finish high 
school. American students most often are 
promoted automatically—although some 
schools, notably those in New York City, 


the Young 


chaos 


have begun flunking dullards again. In 
Russia a frightening series of 26 exam- 
inations sift students at intervals, shunt 


unsuccessful scholars off to work or to 
one of thousands of “technikums’ 
tional schools. 

For Russian students who escape the 
frequent opportunities to flunk, the ten- 
year school can be an efficient factory of 
learning. Children start when they are 
seven, go through only four years of ele- 
mentary school. The next year—their 
fifth—they begin a stiff. six-day-a-week 
secondary school program. By the time a 
Russian child reaches the eighth year, he 
is assumed to have a thorough knowledge 
of grammar—a subject most U.S colleges 
find it necessary to pound into freshmen. 
By graduation, he has studied one foreign 
language for six years, has been exposed 
to 44 years of mathematics and almost 
six years of science. 

The Soviet secondary school teacher is 
expected to be “a scholar in his field and 
not, as is frequently the case in the United 
States, merely a college graduate with a 
rudimentary knowledge of his specialty.” 
Pay. privilege and status of Soviet teach- 
ers are far above U.S. levels. 

Hard-Working Parrots. But the flaws 
in the Russian system are huge. Dogma is 
injected into almost all subjects. Teachers 
may be scholars, but they are expected to 
follow rigid syllabuses, have far less free- 
dom to interpret their subjects than U.S. 
instructors. Rote learning, abhorred by 
| some U.S. educators, is carried to ex- 


voca- 























Ben Martin 
Epiror HECHINGER 
Amid strident cries, a sensible voice. 


tremes. Class discussion, perhaps over- 
emphasized in the U.S., is absent in Rus- 
sia, and students are not encouraged to 
think beyond lines laid down by teachers. 
Cramming for exams swallows a large pro- 
portion of the students’ time, and since 
questions are drawn by lot from lists 
circulated weeks beforehand, it is possible 
for a hard-working parrot to have huge 
scholastic success. For panicked patriots 
who insist that the- U.S. look abroad for 
an educational model—something he does 
not suggest—Hechinger reports that Nor- 
wegian academies teach more math and 
physics than Soviet schools. and that 
“any French high school graduate would 
find the Russian | final] exam a breeze.” 
Yet if America’s educational framework 
is sound, the body of elementary and high 
school learning is far from healthy. U.S. 
schools still send graduates to college 
grossly unprepared for higher education, 
and many schools are still run, Hechinger 
reminds his readers. by such adminis- 
trators as the Florida school official who 
said recently, “The training of our youth 
in sound practices in the operation of 
motor vehicles is as important as learning 
to read.” Hechinger suggests some reforms 
well worth debating 
@ Lop off some of the years now given to 
elementary and junior high schools, fill 
them with high school level courses. 
@ Legislate widespread and continuous 
federal aid to education. 
@ Keep local control of curriculum, but 
strengthen schools by the establishment 
of national minimum standards. Hechin- 
ger suggests a National Board of Educa- 
tion Advisers, appointed by the President, 
from citizens of widely varied occupation. 
The board, apparently, would determine 
only the minimum attention given to each 
subject: Hechinger would rule out “any 
interference with matters of personnel, 
curriculum, teaching methods and the se- 
lection of textbooks.” 
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From first quarter to last: 


FULL PROFIT CYCLE 
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In the world of business figures, the rewards come 
to those who find the most profit-making minutes in 
each month. 


Month in, month out, from first quarter to last, ad- 
vanced Monro-Matic’ calculators are achieving the full 
profit cycle for well-managed companies like: 


<< . 
| ARMOUR li Pip te 


Wouldn't this month be a good time for you to explore 
the time-saving, profit-building potential of the world’s —) 
most automatic calculator? (—) ] 


/ 


See the MAN from MON ROE 


+) for CALCULATING 
ADDING + ACCOUNTING 


Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. (3) 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


General offices, Orange, N. J. 


[H MONROE A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc 
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“it takes an economical 


truck to delivera 
Good Humor Bar 


at a profit!’ 


9 


says E. J. Otken, V. P. 
The Good Humor Corp. 


“Good Humor trucks stop 400 times a day! 


They carry almost 3 tons of equipment and 
payload. They must be thrifty in driving 

and idling to show a profit for each stop. 
And they must be reliable—a breakdown 


THAT’S WHY 
90% OF OUR FLEET IS FORD! 


means lost sales. 


“Good Humor’s success was built on 
bringing top-quality ice cream products 
to the consumer. We go where he is and 
stop when we find him—some 400 stops 
a day, many for no more than a 10¢ sale. 


“Our 2000 trucks are our showrooms. 
Their purchase, maintenance and oper- 
ating costs are the biggest items in our 
entire sales budget. So we keep detailed 
records on each truck. 


““‘We know our gas mileage to the last 
drop in the tank, for example. What 
would you say would be good gas mile- 
age for a truck that averages 400 stops 
a day? Five miles per gallon? Six? Our 
Fords give us 8! 

“‘We know what stop-go work can do 
to brakes, clutches and transmissions 

. and the records prove our Fords can 
really take it. Each year half of our 


drivers are inexperienced, yet our Ford 
maintenance costs continue to drop. 


“In this sort of work, eight years and 
80,000 miles is a long life for a truck 
... but we have many eleven-year-old 
Fords still going strong! 


“We are continually testing new mod- 
els. In the last eight years, we have 
added over 1000 new Fords. When we 
say, ‘Let’s look at the record,’ we buy 
Ford, 9 to 1.” 


Good Humor’s satisfying experience 
with Ford Trucks is shared by hundreds 
of fleets. No matter what job you have 
for a truck, there’s a Ford to handle it. 
Ford makes over 370 models, all built 
to cost you less to own, to run and to 
last longer, too. See your Ford dealer. 


Here’s the workhorse of the Good Humor fleet. It’s 
the sturdy F-250, with 118-in. wheelbase, gas-saving 
Short Stroke Six engine and Ford-O-Matie Drive. 
After two years of on-job testing, Good Humor 
specified Ford-O-Matic in all their new Ford Trucks. 
Drivers like it and Good Humor reports their Ford- 


GO FORO WARD FOR SAVINGS WITH ‘SS FORD TRUCKS! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN ...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 


O-Matic-equipped trucks deliver better mileage. 
Ford supplies the F-250 chassis-cow! model for Good 
Humor'’s own specially designed 2515-lb. refrigerator 
body. Heavy-duty components such assprings, radia- 
tor, fan and battery are the only special equipment 
needed to give this unit its fine on-the-job record. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Marching On 


From key industries, the reports last 
week showed a picture of recovery march- 
ing forward, solid and continuing. Items: 
@ Auto output dipped a bit, but still 
cruised on 7% ahead of 1958. Most of 
the decline (down to 117,050 units, v. 
119,678 the week before) was caused by 
parts shortages, but production is expect- 
ed to rise again this week. American Mo- 
tors, still working a six-day week, kept 
producing and selling Ramblers apace. 
@ Steel production, though somewhat be- 
hind the forecasts, set a 19-month high 
with 76.9% of rated capacity and 2,178.- 
coo tons’ actual production. This week's 
schedule: a jump to 79.7% and the best 
level since the boom-time days back in 
April 1957. 

@ Copper, a weak sister among metals, 
recovered to the point where domestic pro- 
ducers boosted prices 1¢ a lb. to 30¢, the 
highest level since mid-June 1957. In- 
creased demand from automakers, elec- 
trieal-equipment manufacturers and home 
builders led domestic producers to predict 
continuing recovery during the remainder 
of 1959. 

Construction in January slipped slight- 
ly from December but still posted an all- 
time record for the month at $3.7 billion, 
v. $3.3 billion in 1958. 

@ Department-store sales as a measure of 
consumer confidence increased 8% from 
the comparable period in 1958. The full- 
month totals for January show a 6% in- 
crease over last year. Of twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts reporting, only one of 
them, Minneapolis, failed to gain. 

@ Freight carloadings rose 5.8% last week 
for the biggest year-to-year improvement 
since August 1957. 


Raise for Textiles 


Among Southern textilemen President 
Charles A. Cannon of North Carolina's 
Cannon Mills Co., the nation’s third larg- 
est textile company (towels and sheets), 
has long had the reputation for going it 
alone both as a businessman and as an 
employer. Last week Cannon added to 
his reputation. He raised the minimum 
wage at Cannon Mills (effective Feb. 13) 
to $1.25 an hour, up from the company’s 
present starting pay of $1.12. Those of 
his 24,000 employees now earning above 
the old minimum get ro¢ an hour more. 
Scores of mills ranging from West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co. to Avondale 
Mills in Alabama announced that they 
too were raising wages. By week's end 
pay raises had been promised to 100,000 
textile workers, and textilemen predicted 
increases would sweep the entire industry 
by summer. 

The Cannon move was adroitly timed 
to yank a rug from beneath the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, which opens its convention in Char- 
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lotte, N.C. this week. The T.W.U.A. has 
never made much progress in organiz- 
ing Cannon Mills. At Kannapolis, N.C., 
the company headquarters, where Can- 
non contributes heavily toward police, 
churches, golf course, etc., the union has 
lately been distributing leaflets point- 
ing out that Southern textile wages, 
averaging $1.43 an hour, are substantial- 
ly below the $2.17 average for all U.S. 
manufacturing. Nationally, the textile in- 
dustry pays the lowest wages of any 
basic industry. 

Cannon also surprised fellow textile- 
men. For months Southern mill owners 
have been discussing the need to raise 
pay to attract and hold good employees 
in the rapidly urbanizing and industrializ- 


Earl Graham 
TOWELMAN CANNON 


He pulled a rug. 


ing South. There are 552.000 textile work- 
ers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. Recently, Presi- 
dent J. Spencer Love of the nation’s 
largest textile firm, Burlington Industries 
Inc. (52,000 employees), suggested that 
Congress raise the national minimum 
wage, now $1, to $1.25 an hour, so all 
mill operators would have to go up and 
none could chisel on wages to undercut 
his competitors on prices. 

In jumping the gun on wage increases, 
Cannon not only avoided having the tex- 
tile industry ordered about either by the 
union or the Government. He also got in 
first with a 6% to 7% wage increase, 
lower than some competitors had been 
discussing, and well within the ability of 
his company and the industry to pay in 
the light of textiles’ growing recovery 
from its long postwar slump (Tre, Dec. 
8). Since the last pay raise in 1956, tex- 
tile productivity has risen 18%. 





Bond Failure 


The U.S. Treasury offered $9.1 billion 
in new securities last week to private 
holders of maturing debt and got a shock. 
It had hoped to persuade most of the 
holders of maturing issues, bearing 14% 
and 25% interest rates, to trade them 
in for new Government securities paying 
33% and 4%. Instead, owners of more 
than 20% of the old issues demanded to 
be paid off in cash, the biggest such de- 
mand in six months. To help make up the 
difference, the Treasury must go to the 
public this week with a $1.5 billion emer- 
gency issue. 

The failure of the latest debt “roll- 
over” attempt was a fresh sign of softness 
in the Government bond market—and of 
the size of Secretary of the Treasury Rob- 
ert Anderson’s task of refinancing $42 bil- 
lion of Government securities falling due 
this year, At a time when most investors 
want to buy stocks, real estate or other 
things as a hedge against inflation, Ander- 
son is finding the public increasingly un- 
interested in bonds. Furthermore, Wall 
Streeters thought he had made a mistake 
in trying to sell securities with one year 
as the shortest maturity. At a time when 
investors were trying to figure how high 
interest rates might go, too many of 
them did not want to tie up their cash 
for a year. 

Anderson’s troubles began last spring 
when it became clear that the Treasury 
would have to raise up to $12 billion to 
cover the Government's deficit for this 
fiscal year. But they did not become acute 
until summer. Then Government bonds, 
which had been providing speculators with 
fat profits as they rose while interest rates 
fell (Tre, Aug. 18), went into a slump 
when interest rates began to climb again 
with the economic recovery. As bond prices 
slid, their yields rose. Secretary Anderson 
found himself in a vicious circle; to sell 
his securities he had to keep edging up 
the interest rate. Yet every time he floated 
a new issue at a higher rate, prices of older 
issues edged down, making it necessary to 
put a higher rate on his next offering. 

His job was not made any easier by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The FRB has 
tried to ease credit to help the recovery 
without making it so easy that the boom 
gets out of hand and brings another puff 
of inflation. Although both Anderson and 
the FRB cooperate closely to try to keep 
the economy stable, they necessarily work 
at cross-purposes. If the FRB eases credit 
enough to stop the interest rise, it makes 
Anderson's job easier. But if this happens, 
it makes its own job of controlling infla- 
tion harder. 

The increasing difficulty of raising mon- 
ey to finance the deficit is one of the rea- 
sons Anderson and President Eisenhower 
are battling so hard to balance the budget. 
A still larger question revolves around the 
growth of the U.S. economy (see U.S. 
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Expansion ). Nevertheless. if interest rates 
keep edging up, Anderson's problem will 
only get worse. The Treasury is approach- 
ing the maximum interest rate of 44% 
set by Congress back in 1918. Before 
Secretary Anderson can pay more, he will 
have to ask Congress to raise the rate. 
Then the choice will be up to Congress 
either to raise the rate—and make mon- 
ey more expensive for everyone—or to 
cut spending. 


Comeback in Earnings 

Ford Motor Co, last week wheeled out 
a racy earnings report that was a prime 
example of the fast snapback scored by 
many a recession-hit corporation. In the 
last three months of 1958. Ford earned 
$111.9 million or $2.05 a share, the 
second-best fourth quarter in its history 
(best: 1955). This wiped out the nine- 
month loss. gave to the company a re- 
spectable net for the year of $95.7 mil- 
lion or $1.75 a share. 

Other earnings (in millions): 


Fourth Qtr. Total Total 

1958 1958 1957 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel $3.3 $ 58 $11.7 
General Tire & Rubber 5.9 11.3 11.3 


Scott Paper 6.2 22.0 21.6 
Liggett & Myers 8.6 31.2 28.3 
American Can 91 46.4 42.2 


HOUSING 


Easier Trade-Ins 

If houses only could be sold like cars 
—with trade-ins made easy—the housing 
market would really boom. Last week 
Federal Housing Administration Chief 
Julian H. Zimmerman spelled out the de- 
tails of a trade-in plan that is expected to 
become law this year, since it is in all 
three housing bills now before Congress. 

Under the plan, a homeowner who 
wants to move or trade up can sell his 
house to a real estate broker or builder 
for an agreed price. The broker or builder 
can get an FHA-insured loan equal to this 
price if he puts an amount equal to 15% 
of the unpaid mortgage in escrow until a 
new buyer is found. If no buyer is found 
within 18 months, the 15% will be ap- 
plied to reducing the mortgage. The plan 
thus frees the homeowner for a quick 
turnover of houses, frees the broker or 
builder of strain while he holds the house 
for a good sale. 


GOVERNMENT 
Openers Against Bigness 


Before the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee last week. the Justice 
Department’s top trustbuster. Assistant 
Attorney General Victor R. Hansen. was 
testifying on “undue concentration” in 
U.S. industry. Asked Wyoming's Demo- 
cratic Senator Joseph O'Mahoney: 
“There’s no doubt that vou feel we do 
have undue concentration in autos and 
steel?” Answered Hansen: “That's cor- 
rect, sir.” Well, asked O'Mahoney. did he 
have plans to do something about it? Said 
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Hansen: “Yes, sir, but I feel it would be 
premature for me to discuss them.” 

Next day, Hansen's plans came out. The 
Justice Department embarked on what 
may become the biggest antitrust action 
in history: a gigantic campaign to investi- 
gate the U.S. auto and steel industries, 
with the possibility of both civil and crim- 
inal court suits to whittle the power of 
two of the nation’s biggest corporations, 
Prime targets: General Motors, No. 1 
U.S. industrial company, and U.S. Steel, 
No. 4. 

Two Grand Juries. To G.M. officials 
went a subpoena ordering them to pro- 
duce company records dating back to 
1929. Within weeks a federal grand jury 
will be impaneled in Manhattan to study 
the records and whatever other evidence a 


se" AUTO MARKET 


(% of new carsales) 


team of ten Justice Department lawyers 
has dug up, will then decide whether to 
indict G.M. under the Clayton Act. In 
spring a second grand jury will be in ac- 
tion—this time in San Francisco—listen- 
ing to the same kind of evidence about 
the steel industry. Though no subpoenas 
have yet been served. Justice lawyers 
want to study “numerous complaints” of 
price fixing by major steel producers. 
There the most likely candidates are U.S. 
Steel, Bethlehem and Kaiser Steel. already 
named in a suit brought by Independent 
Iron Works, Inc.. a large West Coast fab- 
ricator, which charges discriminatory 
price fixing. 

The Government's action came as an 
almost complete surprise, at least to 
G.M.’s Chairman Frederic Donner, who 





TIME CLOCK 


SHARP PRICE CUTS are coming 
this year for high-grade beef. Ranch- 
ers, who held back their cattle last 
year to build up drought-depleted 
herds, have boosted cattle population 
to alltime high 97 million, are ready 
to bring them to market. 


CREDIT CARD BASEBALI will 
be served by Diners’ Club. It signed 
Chicago White Sox to permit card- 
holders to charge tickets, is dickering 
with other major league clubs. 


TOP PILOT PAY of $33,000 a year 
will go to jet captains flying maxi- 
mum of 85 hours a month for Pan 
American World Airways, up from 
current ceiling of $25,000 for DC-7C 
skipper. New Pan Am contract also 
puts three pilots plus flight engineer 
in jets. 


MANHATTAN SKYSCRAPER ho- 
tel, 48 stories tall with six stories of 
offices and 2,000 rooms, is planned 
by Builder William Zeckendorf for 
site across from Radio City on Ave- 
nue of the Americas at 5lst St. The 
$66 million building is slated to start 
in fall, finish in 1961. Name: the 
Zeckendorf. 


“FRAUD AND DECEIT” is charged 
by SEC against Reynolds & Co., one 
of biggest brokerage houses. Chief 
charge in hearings opening this week: 
a few Reynolds employees in Califor- 
nia touted cheap mining stocks that 
later slumped. Reynolds expresses 
“surprise and shock” at case; the men 
under fire are no longer with firm. 


FOREIGN BIDDER won a major 
Tennessee Valley Authority contract 
to build turbogenerator near Tuscum- 
bia, Ala. Award went to England's 
C. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., which bid 
$12,095,800, v. General Electric’s low 
domestic bid of $17,563,000. 


AUTO PRICE-TAG LAW, a sense- 
making statute requiring that list 
price be posted on all new models, is 
being sternly policed by FBI, which 
has arrested several dealers who re- 
moved the labels. 


TRADING-STAMP BAN has been 
passed by Wyoming legislature, goes 
to Governor Joe Hickey for his ap- 
proval or veto. Stamps are outlawed 
in Kansas and District of Columbia; 
other states have statutes that dis- 
courage use of stamps. 
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ETWEEN now and 1970, predict- 

ed Nikita Khrushchev recently, the 
Soviet Union will catch and then pass 
the U.S. as the world’s foremost eco- 
nomic power. Russian output will race 
ahead, he said, at the rate of 8.6% 
annually; the U.S. is poking along at 
less than 2%. Khrushchev’s brassy 
boast is open to doubt: the U.S. puts 
out accurate figures, but no one can 
vouch for the Russian “percentages.” 
The real question is whether the U.S. 
is growing fast enough, not just to 
stay ahead of Russia, but for its own 
economic well-being. 

Judged by unemployment alone, the 
U.S. is not. Industrial production is 
back almost to peak levels, and yet 
industry still has 20% unused capaci- 
ty. along with 4,108,000 unemployed 
(6.1% of the labor force). There are 
other doubts about economic growth. 
After half a century of expansion at 
an average 3% annually, the real U.S. 
gross national product (excluding price 
boosts) has gained only an average 
1.3% annually over the last five years. 

Administration economists profess 
not to be worried. The real, noninflated 
gain in G.N.P. for 1953 was 4.4%. 
that for 1955 a fat 86%. What knocked 
the average off was a minus 1.9% in 
the 1954 recession and a minus 3.2% 
last year. Says one top-level Wash- 
ington economist: “The boys who av- 
erage these things out catch us at the 
low end of the cycle. If you judged 
1959 and 1960 in overall terms, we 
would have nothing to worry about.” 

es 

To judge the constantly changing, 
increasingly complex U.S. economy 
solely by G.N.P. is also a risky busi- 
ness. Much of the slowdown in the 
rate of gain between 1952 and 1958 
can be attributed to slowing in indus- 
trial production of hard goods. But 
consumers bought so many other 
things that the volume of consumer 
buying kept growing an average 3.5% 
annually, well above the 3% “norm.” 
The continuing consumer demand 
means that production—and thus 
G.N.P.—must take another jump. 

Nevertheless, almost every econo- 
mist from New Dealing Leon Keyser- 
ling to the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
experts and Harvard's Sumner Slichter 
would like to see the U.S. grow faster. 
They agree that the old 3% target is 
outdated, and that the goal should be 
5% a year from now on. 

The argument is chiefly over how 
to achieve the 5%: by massive Gov- 
ernment help or the resources of pri- 
vate industry? A.F.L.-C.L0O. Econo- 
mist Stanley Ruttenberg would like 
the Government to do much more of 
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U.S. EXPANSION 


Is the Nation Growing Fast Enough? 


the job. He wants a loosening of cred- 
it, a big (and probably unbalanced) 
budget, with huge federal school, hous- 
ing and other programs to make full 
employment. What about inflation? No 
problem, say the spenders. But what 
may be a problem is borrowing funds 
to finance the spending (see State of 
Business ). 
. 

Others. including Harvard's Slich- 
ter, White House Economic Adviser 
Raymond Saulnier, and the Federal Re- 
serve’s William McChesney Martin 
have different ideas on growth. They 
argue that force-feeding offers no as- 
surance of healthy growth, and point 
to the fact that all the spending and 
big deficits of the 1930s did not lick 
the Depression. On the contrary, the 
U.S. had its two most prosperous years 
—1956 and 1957—when the budget 
ran a surplus. 

From such facts Martin and other 
experts argue that the best way to ex- 
pand is to improve the economic cli- 
mate, so that businessmen will have the 
incentive to accomplish greater growth 
themselves. They want to work toward 
a balanced budget, not merely for the 
symmetrical sake of balance itself, but 
in order to cut taxes as an encourage- 
ment to both business and consumers. 
Even the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s Ruttenberg 
admits that tax cuts “worked” when 


‘the Administration chopped taxes $7.5 


billion in 1954: the next year’s growth 
was 8%. How to cut taxes and still 
maintain vitally important defense 
programs? Economist Slichter thinks 
it is just a matter of “common sense,” 
starting with the $5.3 billion farm 
subsidy. Says Slichter: “The farm sub- 
sidies are just plain corruption.” 

Businessmen would also like to see 
a more realistic depreciation policy. 
U.S. Steel estimates that between 
1940 and 1956 the difference between 
depreciation allowances and the ac- 
tual replacement cost of equipment 
was $904 million. 

The most convincing argument 
against government intervention is the 
industrial lessons of the last few years. 
Booms in hi-fi, boating, photography, 
travel. frozen and gourmet foods, all 
come from relatively new things that 
tempted consumers to part with their 
cash. This is the real road to growth, 
the innovation of exciting and useful 
new products and industries that Gov- 
ernment alone cannot start. It can only 
provide the incentive for business to 
improve itself. As Harvard's Slichter 
says: “You can't expand without de- 
mand for the product. We need less 
sales talk, less hot air and better qual- 
ity and more originality.” 





first heard of the “investigation” in the 
newspapers, later said that G.M. had in- 
deed received the subpoenas, lapsed into 
official silence. Privately, automen were 
baffled by the whole thing. Normally, 
when an antitrust case is in the works, 
Government investigators work closely 
with company lawyers, and the company 
has a good idea just what the Govern- 
ment is after and why. In this case there 
was no advance warning, no statement 
beyond the fact that the Government 
wants G.M.’s records—all of which led 
automen to wonder if it might not be a 
gigantic fishing expedition, hurried along 
by the recent uproar about G.M. in Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver’s Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee (Time. Feb. 10, 
1958). Hansen himself gave point to this 
view in saying that “we've been studying 
the auto industry for years. Now we are 
engaged in a search for evidence to verify 
some of our findings. We are not crusad- 
ing against bigness, but only building a 
program of antitrust action” in response 
to a growing number of complaints that 
big companies wield more and more mo- 
nopoly power. Last year alone. he said, the 
Justice Department received 1,400 com- 
plaints v. a mere 300 five years ago. And 
as Hansen says, “more complaints mean 
more cases.” The program for 1959 is 
greater emphasis on mergers and bigness, 
and an especially hard look at those areas 
that affect the cost of living. 

The Justice Department's concern in 
the auto industry is the “persistent” de- 
cline in the number of U.S. auto com- 
panies, the growing importance of General 
Motors (see chart), and the almost iden- 
tical list prices among the Big Three— 
prices that the trustbusters allege are set 
by G.M. 

Target for Today. Hansen wants the 
courts to determine not only whether 
G.M. has abused its power but whether 
the very size of G.M.. abuse or not, re- 
sults in a suppression of competition. If it 
does, then he would like to force it to spin 
off one-third of tts holdings. Adds Han- 
sen: “But don’t get the idea that we are 
out to strangle G.M., because we're not.” 

G.M. -has been a target of trustbusters 
ever since 1938, when the Big Three were 
indicted for restraint of trade through 
their finance companies. Ford and 
Chrysler gave in, but G.M. fought and 
eventually won. Since then, G.M. execu- 
tives have been star performers almost 
yearly before congressional investigating 
committees—and have always come out 
whole. In 1955 Senator O’Mahoney’s 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
charged G.M. with a 76% “monopoly” of 
the diesel locomotive market; the investi- 
gation lasted four weeks, and the only real 
trouble was a complaint by G.M. dealers 
about the company’s one-year contracts. 
G.M. immediately offered to extend the 
contracts to five years, and that was that. 
Later the Justice Department brought 
suit against G.M.’s bus business, charging 
an 80% monopoly. After almost three 
years, the suit is still pending in Detroit. 
On G.M.’s record, this latest attack is 
bound to lead to a long, rugged fight. 
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IN THE SMOKY HAZE of “The Hollow” 
at Lynchburg, Tennessee, we can see Jack Daniel 
watching us, making sure we Charcoal Mellow 
his sippin’ whiskey just as he did it long ago. 
Today we're the only distillers who gentle our 
product the ancient Tennessee way... 

trickling every drop through 10 feet of charcoal 
for 8 to 12 days. The sippin’-smooth result is 
Jack Daniel’s Tennessee Whiskey—made so 
slowly and patiently that we can’t always keep 
your dealer properly supplied. If he runs out, 
we hope you'll bear with us and try again later. 





NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 
THE OLD 
TENNESSEE WAY 
‘yond I DAE ey 
Rok “yh * 


} Seni 3 hee ; : 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
LYNCHBURG (POP. 402), TENNESSEE 


© 1958, Jack Danie! Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 





Coffee- Break Smiles 





BEST IDEA SINCE 
COTTON GIN! 


“We think the Oasis Hot 'n Cold 
Water Cooler is the greatest inven- 
tion since the cotton gin. Takes the 
formality out of the coffee-break, It 
reduces time so much we figure it 
will pay for itself within the first 
month. Our employees think it is fine 
and so do we." .. . President, Ware- 
house, Florida. 


Cut Time Two Thirds 


“Until we got our Oasis Hot 'n Cold, 
our employees sent out for coffee. 
The Oasis Hot 'n Cold cuts our 
coffee-break time 662%. Having the 
hot and cold water in one unit is a 
terrific idea.” ... Dry Cleaner, N. J. 


Employees Enthusiastic 


“Coffee-breaks took from 15 to 20 
minutes. They're now cut to 5 min- 
utes. Employees are enthusiastic 
about the Oasis Hot 
‘n Cold, too. They for- 
merly had to go out 
and send out at coffee- 
break time.” .. . 

Comptometer Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. 









Send Coupon NOW 
for FREE Book! 


Get facts on “How to 
cut coffee-break time 
in half.” Send coupon 
for FREE Booklet and 
details of FREE Bev- 
erage Offer. 


OASIS 


HOT ’N COLD 


and standard water coolers 


Sold everywhere ... rented in many areas 
Distributed in Canada by G. H. Wood & Company, Ltd. 





THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 9-K, Columbus 13, Ohio 
Rush my copy of “How to cut coffee-break 
time in half,” plus my FREE Beverage 
Certificate. 
name 
company. 
address__ 


city and state 
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INSURANCE 
Automation for Oldsters 


After experimenting with accident and 
health policies for auto-racing drivers, 
| test pilots and United Nations truce 
teams, the Continental Casualty Co. (as- 
sets: $419,761,432) was ready to solve 
one of the insurance industry's greatest 
longtime problems: a low-cost hospital- 
surgical plan for persons 65 and over. 

With the help of International Business 
| Machines’ wonder-working 705 computer, 

Continental devised a radical new policy 

procedure that cuts costs sharply and 

comes close to automating insurance for 
oldsters. 

Last week Continental ended its most 
ambitious drive to recruit “65-Plus” pol- 
icvholders in seven states—New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, Delaware—and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Previously Continental 
had offered the plan in Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and California, and it is 
expected to add more states soon. 

Continental sells its 65-Plus policies 

through newspaper ads, thus cuts insur- 
ance agents’ commissions. An applicant 
needs no physical examination, simply 
| Signs a coupon in the ad and sends it in. 
Monthly premiums of $6.50 provide hos- 
pitalization benefits of up to $610 for 
each different illness incurred within a 
six-month span. After the details of an 
application are punched on IBM cards, 
the computer takes over. It prints the 
policy, monthly-payment cards,  self- 
addressed envelopes and claim forms, cuts 
policy-processing costs to about $4 v. $12 
for a regular policy. 

Also vital to Continental's scheme is 
its statewide saturation selling, which 
spreads the risk, gives the company the 
benefit of group insurance. Other com- 
panies have already followed Continental's 
lead. Mutual of Omaha is trying a similar 
policy in four Southern states and Fire- 
man’s Fund has just completed a trial 
campaign in California. 


CORPORATIONS 


Stamp of Success 

There is only one official U.S. function 
that a Government monopoly entrusts to 
a private monopoly. The company is Con- 
necticut’s Pitney-Bowes, Inc. P-B makes, 
sells, rents and services the postage meter- 
ing machines* that print and postmark 
more than $1 billion worth of stamps on 
business mail every year. This not only 
saves millions in postal handling costs for 
the U.S., but it brings to P-B exceptional- 
ly high profits of 9¢ per revenue dollar. 
P-B announced this week that 1958 earn- 
ings rose 7% to $4.4 million on gross 
income of $51.3 million. P-B will split 
its stock three for one (current price: 
$92.50), boost the annual dividend rate 
from $1.60 to $1.80. 


* The machine has a detachable meter that can 

be set to stop printing at any point. The user 

takes the meter to the office, buys the 

amount of postage he wants: the meter is set to 
| stop after that amount is used, then is sealed. 


post 





Ben Martin 
Wuee cer & CHECK SorTER 
A private Postmaster General. 


Ultimate in Automation. The postal 
metering machine, which stamps and seals 
up to 175 letters a minute, has fathered a 
new family of machines to automate the 
office. In one minute different P-B ma- 
chines can stuff 100 envelopes. fold 300 
sheets, open 7oo letters, sort 750 checks 
(see eut), count and tabulate 1,000 dol- 
lar bills. 

Another machine, now going into the 
U.S. postal system, shuffles a mountain of 
mail so that each stamp faces in the right 
direction, then postmarks and cancels 500 
stamps a minute, double what a man can 
do. Next November the Post Office will 
get a 75-ft. long P-B mail sorter by which 
twelve operators cach can sort 720 letters 
a minute—triple the manual rate. Each 
letter passes on a conveyor belt before the 
eyes of a postal worker, who pushes keys 
to direct it to one of 300 cubbyholes. Now 
P-B’s scientists are tinkering with the 
ultimate in postal automation: a me- 
chanical scanner to “read” the address 
and do the sorting automatically. 

Years Ahead. P-B’s success is tied to 
one man. President Walter Heber Whee- 
ler, 61. Towering (6 ft. 4 in.) Walter 
Wheeler was an All-Eastern football tackle 
at Harvard in 1916, a subchaser skipper 
and Navy Cross winner in World War I, 
and a champion sailor. He joined the 
company in 1919, when it was a struggling 
small business directed by his stepfather, 
the late Walter H. Bowes. Bowes teamed 
with Inventor Arthur H. Pitney to de- 
velop the first crude postage meter. 
Wheeler went to Washington in 1920, 
presided over the demonstration of the 
machine that won federal approval for 
P-B to create what amounts to an auxil- 
iary postal system. Soon after, young 
Walter Wheeler moved up to general man- 
ager, by 1938 was president. 

Wheeler developed new machines and 
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They hitched an oil company to a star 


OMPANIES, like people, sometimes 
become inspired. Call it insight 
into the future, business acumen, 
“drive’’—certain firms suddenly find 
themselves hurtling to the top. 


This was the case with the X. Oil 
Company. In 1944, when its direc- 
tors called at The First National Bank 
of Chicago for a loan, it was a suc- 
cessful, though by oilmen’s standards, 
small organization with a net worth 
of $1.4 million. 


But the officers had a plan—a 
philosophy. They believed that ac- 
tivity in supplying energy through 
oil and gas reserves wasn’t enough, 
that the future of the company and 
the nation lay in creating energy in 
several fields, some of them not as yet 
completely developed. 





(A true story) 


The officers in Division I here, which 
lends to oil and gas companies, lis- 
tened, considered and concurred. But 
the company needed a solid financial 
base. So began a series of loans to 
finance reserves in the ground, off- 
shore drilling, production, refineries, 
pipe lines and new equipment. 


In 1952, the firm was ready for a 
significant move, one never before 
made by an oil company. It extended 
its activity to processing uranium ore 
for nuclear energy. The officers’ in- 
spiration had paid off. They had 
created a sound financial foundation 
for their company and they are con- 
tributing substantially to the produc- 
tion of tomorrow’s fuels and energy. 
Today X. Oil Company has a net 
worth of $75,000,000 and it is still 
growing dynamically. 


Men of our Division I were only a 
part of the team which contributed 
to X. Oil’s dramatic success. But like 
officers in each of the 10 Divisions in 
the Commercial Banking Depart- 
ment, they had the imagination and 
understanding to recognize the merit 
of their customer's pl: and their 
ambitions. 

This is typical of all Divisions here. 
Each serves one group of industries 
exclusively. Officers constantly study 
and interpret industry trends—are 
alert to growth potential. And whether 
you're an oilman or a meatpacker, 
they speak your business language, 
waste no time in getting down to cases. 

If this is the banking service you’re 
looking for—write, call, or drop into 
the bank soon. These men are ready 
to use their skills in serving you! 





st The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nov a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 








The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


2,900,000 Shares 


Universal Oil Processes, Inc. 


(Name to be changed to Universal Oil Products Company )} 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


February 5, 1959 


Incorporated 
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How does the [ 


Choose any of SIMCA’s competitors, 
and check it against these facts: 
SIMCA is a 4-door, 5 passenger car, 
backed by Chrysler Corporation, 
with parts and service anywhere. 
And SIMCA’s front-mounted engine 
means better balance and stability. 
Editors of a leading sports car 


) compare with SIMCA? 





magazine said SIMCA “will out- 
perform anything else in its price 
class’ SIMCA has a one-piece Uni- 
Gard body, heater, defroster, and re- 
clining seats as standard equipment 
on all Super DeLuxe and sports 
models. Ask your SIMCA dealer for 


worksheet car comparison forms. 


Priced from $1698, East and Gulf 
Coast hoaky of entry. Inland freight 
nd local taxes extra. 
Anpsettid fam (hea Gy Chrysler 


SIMCA SALES OFFICE * CHRYSLER MOTORS CORPORATION * DETROIT 31. MICHIGAN 
IN CANADA: SIMCA SALES OFFICE. CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR. ONTARIO 








plugged them with ads such as “Flora May 
figured to save Paw’s shirt” (because he 
always lost his shirt playing red dog with 
the boys around the post office, Flora May 
bought him a postage machine instead). 
He also made a name for himself as a 
liberal businessman. 

No Strikes, No Unions. P-B instituted 
group life insurance in 1928, profit-sharing 
for all employees in 1936 (current share: 
64% of base pay), health insurance in 
1941, noncontributory pensions in 1948. 
P-B has never had a strike, and the last 
attempt to unionize the company was 
snowed under 2 to 1 back in 1946. But 
Pitney-Bowes does have an elaborate par- 
liament of workers, supervisors and brass 
who meet regularly and publicly discuss 
everything from the cafeteria’s coffee 
(pretty good) to wages (above average). 

So completely has the company sewed 
up the postage-meter business—more than 
95°. of it—that its only woes are with the 
trustbusters. All the competitors gave 
up because P-B outsold and outserviced 
them. Last month P-B signed a consent 
decree promising to create competition by 
sharing with all comers its current and 
future patents, and instructing them how 
to make, repair and service the postage 
meters. Wheeler accepted the decree with 
grace: “We believe in the antitrust legis- 
lation and what it has done for the coun- 
try. We hope other companies do come in. 
We don’t think competition will hurt us 
one bit.” 


AVIATION 
The Man Who Would Fly 


William John Frye was a Texan who 
was born to fly. When three Army planes 
made a forced landing near his father’s 
ranch in the Panhandle during World 
War I, 14-year-old Jack Frye knew where 
his future lay. 

A few years later he packed off for 
Los Angeles, saved enough money jerking 
sodas to take flying lessons. He soloed 
in seven hours, became a partner in a 
flying school. coolly gambled with death 
by stunt flying for Hollywood movies. 
Soon Frye and two pals bought a single- 
engined Fokker, set up Standard Air 
Lines, one of the’ first in the nation, to 
lift Hollywood stars from Los Angeles to 
their desert hideaways. 

In the Depression, Frye merged Stand- 
ard into Western Air Express, which later 
merged with Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port to, become Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, a pioneering coast-to-coast air- 
line. (T.W-.A. billed itself as “The Lind- 
bergh Line,” kept Charles Lindbergh on 
the payroll as an adviser, but dropped the 
title in 1938 when Lindbergh made isola- 
tionist speeches for America First.) 

A T.W.A. vice president, Jack Frye 
was equally at home with his burly, 6-ft. 
2-in. frame folded behind an executive 
desk or behind the stick of a plane or 
draftsman’s board. He helped develop 
some of the planes and practices that 
became standard among world airlines. 
With new planes, T.W.A. cut the trans- 
continental flight time from 48 hours to 
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Uitice Automation | 


| went kind of business you're in, however ; 
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Small heating plants can now 
ost residual oils 


Residual fuel oil 


costs less per gallon 
than light oil, yet has 
10% higher heat value 


Hundreds of heating plants that formerly 
used No. 2 heating oil have switched to 
residual fuels, with very substantial 
fuel savings. 

The Iron Fireman MicroMist burner 
uses an entirely new atomizing principle 
that makes it possible to fire No. 4 and 
No. 5 fuel oils with power plant effi- 
ciency, and with little more attention 
than a domestic burner. Maintenance 
costs are extremely low. 

The MicroMist burner is as easily 
installed as a conventional gun type 
burner. Forced draft models for modern 


IRON FIREMAN 


MicroMist 


HEAVY O1L BURNER | | 








boilers require no chimney—only a 
simple exhaust vent. Automatic con- 
trols, wired and tested at the factory, 
are part of the burner. 

This revolutionary burner can be ap- 
plied to your present boiler (capacities 
to 25 gals. per hr.), or ordered as a 
complete boiler-burner unit with com- 
pact Scotch type boiler, ready for 
service connections. Burns any grade 
from light heating oil through No. 5 
fuel oil without burner adjustment. 

Mail coupon for further information, 


IRON FIREMAN. - 
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IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3116 W. 106th 
(In Canada, 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario 

Please send me more information and specifications 
on the Iron Fireman MicroMist burner. 


Cleveland 11, Ohio 





Name. - 

Firm ‘= 
AUTOMATIC FIRING 

Address -_ 
EQUIPMENT FOR HEATING, 
PROCESSING, POWER City Zone State —— 





16, and at 30, Jack Frye was elected 
the line’s president. 

He expanded T.W.A.’s routes, cajoled 
Howard Hughes into buying control of 
T.W.A., and pouring his millions into ex- 
panding the routes still farther. To do it, 
Frye and Hughes worked with Lockheed 
to develop the Constellation, electrified 
the air world toward the end of World 
War II by piloting a Connie across the 
U.S. in a record 6 hrs. 58 min. and from 
New York to Paris in 14 hrs. 12 min. 
With the new Connies in 1946, T.W.A. 
won air routes to Europe, Africa and Asia 
rightly changed its name to Trans World 
Airlines. (Frye also enlivened the society 
pages; when he married his third of four 
wives, the ceremony was performed in 
Arizona’s Echo Canyon, and the bridal 
couple rode there on horseback.) 

The high cost of growing into a 26,000- 
mile line with 17,000 employees and $57 





PILoT FRYE 
The danger was on the ground. 


million in yearly revenues, plus a 25-day 
pilot strike, drained T.W.A.’s finances. 
When Frye proposed a new stock issue 
to get cash, Hughes balked, fearing the 
dilution of his own interest in T.W.A., 
and the Hughes-Frye team cracked up 
in 1947. Jack Frye was out of a job. 

Always well connected with the Demo- 
crats in Washington, Frye got a political 
plum, the presidency (at $97,000 a year) 
of the Government-held General Aniline 
& Film Corp. When political pressures 
eased him out of the job in 1955, he tried 
| to start his own planemaking company. 
It never got off the ground. Last week 
Jack Frye, still determined to conquer a 
new air world, was in Tucson to seek a 
manufacturer for a propeller plane he de- 
signed. As he was driving a rented car, 
a speeding station wagon ran through a 
stop sign and broadsided into him. At 
54, the man who had flown 7,000 hours 
| without a serious accident to help pioneer 
| the air age died in the car crash. 
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YOU'RE JUDGED BY your 





YOU'RE JUDGED BY your 


The 


businessman 


successful businessman especially the 


who deals directly with customers 
and prospects 


It’s 


takes great care in his personal 


appearance. a way of showing respect for 


others and a way of winning respect, and suc- 
cess, in return. Such a businessman also demands 
“good grooming” in the booklets his company sends 
out. He wants quality booklets that not only catch 


the eye but win respect for the company as well. 


—— 


appearance 


winting 


A good printer can give you quality re- 
sults. He knows how to make your printing look 
better, sell harder. One of the ways he achieves 
superior results is to use Warren’s Papers. He 
knows each grade of Warren’s papers represents 
the high standards of one of America’s most re- 
spected paper manufacturers 


sults with Warren's 


He gets better re- 


and so do you. S$. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


yy fe 
Warrens printing papers 


HIGH STANDARD 


makea 


————$ 
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good impression 

















the nicest things happen to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BAN 
RAVELERS CHECKS 


8 __ = 
Nanigyan Orry BY 


eacyy renee 







First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere. Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. Ask for First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MILESTONES 


Divorce Revealed. Hank Greenberg, 48, 
longtime slugging first baseman for the 
Detroit Tigers, member of the Hall of 
Fame; by Caral Greenberg, 43, daughter 
of Merchant Prince Bernard Gimbel 
(Gimbels, Saks); after 13 years of mar- 
riage, three children; in Cullman, Ala., 
Jan. 15. 





Died. Meyer Berger, 60. topflight U.S. 
reporter, rewriteman, columnist (‘About 
New York’) for the New York Times, 
his paper's choice to write major stories 
from the conviction of Al Capone to the 
sinking of the Andrea Doria, winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize (1950); after a stroke; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Major General William Joseph 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan, 76, Wall Street 
lawyer, World War I commander of the 
New York City regiment in the Rainbow 
Division popularly known as the Fight- 
ing 69th, World War II director of the 
Office of Strategic Services, which con- 
ducted U.S. espionage activity behind en- 
emy lines, U.S. Ambassador to Thailand 
(1953-54); in Washington. Shy, mild Bill 
Donovan had an antonymic nickname 
quiet reserves of courage. Near the Marne 
in 1918, with a machine-gun bullet in his 
leg, Colonel Donovan refused evacuation 
set an example that won him the Medal 
of Honor. 


Died. Una O'Connor, 78, Abbey- 
trained Irish actress who became one of 
the most familiar slaveys of stage and 
screen (Cavalcade, Witness for the Pros- 
ecution); in Manhattan. 


Died. Napoleon Lajoie, 83, baseball's 
most legendary second baseman, member 
of the Hall of Fame, whose tgo1 batting 
average—.422—has never been equaled in 
the American League (and has since been 
topped only by Second Baseman Rogers 
Hornsby of the St. Louis Cardinals, who 
hit .424 in 1924); in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. Playing for the Philadelphia Na- 
tionals, the Philadelphia Athletics and 
Cleveland, the Big Frenchman (6 ft. 1 in., 
195 lbs.) was an unmatchably graceful 
fielder, rang up a .339 lifetime batting 
average, was one of eight men in baseball 
history to connect for more than 3.000 hits. 


Died. Daniel Francois Malan, 84, one- 
time (1948-54) Prime Minister of South 
Africa, Boer supremacist who sent the 
Afrikaans word apartheid ricocheting 
around the world; following a stroke; in 
Stellenbosch, Union of South Africa. 
Among Malan’s ambitions were the preser- 
vation of Africa for the Afrikaners and 
the creation of a “New Jerusalem’; i.e., 
a Boer republic, where “the sacred Boer 
race” would not suffer “pollution” by the 
black man. Among his achievements was 
a clause added to the national constitu- 
tion: “The People of the Union acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty and guidance of Al- 
mighty God.” 
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no more of this! 


Today, through the creative use of energy, 
America enjoys the highest standard of living on earth. Machinepower... 


mindpower in metal... multiplies our muscles a millionfold. 


More and more of the energy that powers our machines is supplied 
by natural gas pipelines that now provide over one-fourth of all 
our fuel energy. Energy that relieves labor of its drudgery... 

brings comfort, convenience to the home... 


gives us all more time to think and grow. 


From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 
petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 
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oil 
prooucrion 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY dies 
vers 
LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY—NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
Ree, 
DIVISION Tennessee G F Coms y * Tenne e Gas ond Oil Company + Bay Petroleum Company "a 
SUBSIDIARIES: Midwestern Gas Transmission Company «+ Tennessee Lile Insurance Company * AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemical Corp 








Aluminum trucks and trailers carry up to 40% greater payloads ... 
minimum maintenance, 


give better mileage, better wear .. . 


Popular change on the highways... 
the change to aluminum 


Atuminum’s ability to trade dead weight for payload 
means lower cost trucking, higher profits. That’s why 
60% of the trailers built today are made of aluminum 

. why the light, strong metal continues to gain in 
the huge highway transport market. 

With a million trucks and trailers being produced in 
the U.S. in an average year, future needs in this one 
field alone will take an ever larger amount of primary 
aluminum. Fortunately—in neighboring Canada, 
Aluminium Limited has harnessed water power to cre- 


TS \ 





ate electricity to make aluminum. As in the past, an 
important part of this aluminum ingot will help meet 
the United States’ increasing needs. 

To U.S. fabricators without aluminum smelting 
facilities of their own, Aluminium Limited is a depend- 
able supplier of an essential material. It sells no con- 
sumer products in the United States . . . only primary 
aluminum. It also contributes to the development of key 
industrial techniques—such as the welding that helps 
make possible the modern trucks and trailers of today 


Aluminium 
Limited 


In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The Hanging Tree (Baroda; Warner), 


another “psychological western,” is based 
on the rather odd premise that the Amer- 
ican West was won on the consulting 
couches of Vienna. 

The hero (Gary Cooper) is a sort of 
frontier Freud who can discharge a com- 
plex almost as fast as he can trigger a 
six gun. He sets up as a sawbones in a 
gold-mining camp, and pretty soon a 
pretty Swiss girl (Maria Schell). survivor 
of a stagecoach stickup, is brought in for 
treatment. He has no trouble healing her 


body—she is suffering from exposure, con- 
cussion, sun blindness. So then he sets 
out to heal her mind—she is suffering 


from the shock of seeing her father mur- 
dered by the bandits. As might be ex- 
pected, the hero’s methods of psycho- 
therapy are suggested more by a sense 
of what the public wants to see than by 
any notion of what the doctor should 
order. He simply marches the heroine 
up to the edge of a cliff, forces her to 
look down. and coldly announces that 
her eyes are healed—if she can’t see, it 
is because she does not want to see 
“things as they are.” Things being as 
they are in this slick and artificial west- 
ern, the spectator can hardly blame and 
may even envy her. 

Still, there are moments when the hard- 
digging moviemakers strike it fairly rich. 
There are a couple of good fights, and a 
lynching bee in which the many-legged 
mob moves with the terrifying instinctual 
coordination and single-mindlessness of a 
colossal millipede gone mad. Karl Malden 
makes a memorably silly-sinister billy 





“HANGING TREE” 


SCHELL & Cooper IN 
The spectator may envy her blindness. 
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goat. Actress Schell. holding a hard rein 
on her sentimental excesses. gives a gra- 
cious, intelligent performance. And though 
Actor Cooper, when required to produce 
the piercingly analytic stare, can do no 
more than push out his chin and look as 
though he is about to whinny, he dem- 
onstrates in a hundred subtle little plati- 
tudes of the prairie that he sure does 
know his oats. 


The Trap (Paramount) is something 
a prudent moviegoer will not want to get 
caught in. It tells the unlikely story of 
an underworld overlord (Lee J. Cobb) 
wanted by the federal police. who takes 
over a small town in southern California, 
uses it as a base from which to stage 
his escape to Mexico. Unfortunately, the 
mobster has forgotten to fix the script- 
writers, who permit him to be captured 
by the hero (Richard Widmark) and his 
kid brother (Earl Holliman), who are 
involved in a nasty sibling rivalry over 
the kid brother's wife (Tina Louise). Any- 
way, they all start out across a gangster- 
infested desert in the direction of the 
nearest police station. Groans Actor Cobb: 
“It's gonna be a long, hot night.” He’s 
so right. 


Aparajito (Edward Harrison) is Part 
Two of a trilogy, made in India by an 
amateur moviemaker (now turned pro- 
fessional) named Satyajit Ray, that 
promises to be one of the cinema's out- 
standing masterpieces. The trilogy is based 
on one of modern India’s most popular 
novels, Pather Panchali, by Bibhuti Ban- 
nerji. Part One, Pather Panchali (Time, 
Oct. 20), told a story of village life in 
northern India; of how a family tree was 
felled by the wind of the world; and of 





how the survivors, in anguish and confu- 
sion, broke with the medieval past and 
set out upon the weary and sorrowful 


journey to modern times. Aparajito (“The 
Story of Apu’) describes their dreadful, 
beautiful encounter with the future. 

The story begins in Benares, where the 
family has taken quarters in a poor but 
respectable part of the city. The father, 
a priest and a scholar, puts in a long day 
as a religious teacher on the banks of 
the holy Ganges. The mother struggles to 
make a home in a strange new world, to 
observe the country decencies and obey 
the laws of caste. But how can she keep 
her son Apu. now ten, from running wild 
in the swarming streets? 

The father dies. The mother goes to 
work as a cook for a wealthy family. Not 
a bad life for her. but what about the 
boy? He spends his spare time cadging 
pennies by picking lice out of the rich 
man’s hair. But then the rich man takes 
mother and son to his country estate, and 
for a while they are both very happy. 
Apu plays in the fields and studies to be 
a priest like his father—a matter that 
involves more folklore than book learn- 
ing. Yet one day Apu comes home with 
a faraway look in his eyes. “Mother,” 





Apu or “APARAJITO” 
The family tree was felled. 


he announces, “I want to go to school.” 
Mother sends him, at no little sacrifice, 
and he proves a spectacular student. Sev- 
eral years later he wins a scholarship to 
the university in Calcutta. He rushes 
home in tremendous excitement. “Mother, 
can I go?” And here begins the long, slow, 
exquisite resolution of the drama: the 
story of how the mother dies in order 
that Apu may live as he was meant to 
live. The mother gives and gives, the son 
takes and takes. The only thanks she gets 
are sulks, or at best indifference. Her 
heart bleeds, but she is wise enough to 
understand that in hurting his mother he 
is only trying to end his dependence on 
her; that the pain he inflicts on her is 
a measure of the fear he feels that he 
may fail to become a man. At every point 
the relationship between mother and 
growing boy is exactly understood and 
poignantly expressed. Because of her great 
love and understanding, she does not tell 
her son that she is ill and that if she 
gives him money to go to college, she 
cannot afford to cure herself. She is strong 
enough to let him go; he is strong enough 
to leave. Death cuts the cord. 
Aparajito will probably be weighed in 
the balance with Pather Panchali and 
found slightly wanting. But such a com- 
parison misses the point: as the second 
movement in a composition, Aparajito is 
meant to express the consequences of the 
first movement, Pather Panchali, and to 
prepare the mood of the third movement, 
Apu Jagat (“The World of Apu”), which 
will probably be released in the U.S. in 
late 1959. In a pictorial sense the film 
lacks something of the noble simplicity 
of Pather Panchali, but if its images are 
more sophisticated, they are no less bril- 
liant and effective. What is perhaps most 
striking to the Western observer is the 
profoundly Asiatic quality of the movie- 
maker's genius. He suffers passionately 
with his characters, and yet all the while 
remains curiously calm and almost indif- 
ferent, as though he understood that life 
must ultimately find its meaning and its 
peace in something larger than life. 
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What Mark Said About Sam 


THe AutosiocrarHy of Mark TWAIN 
(388 pp.|}—Edited by Charles Neider— 
Harper ($6). 


“Tam not alive. I am dead,” wrote Mark 
Twain. “I wish to keep that fact plainly 
before the readers. If I were alive | would 
be writing an autobiography on the nor- 
mal plan.” There was certainly nothing 
normal and no plan about his autobiog- 
raphy. He began writing it at 42. and be- 
lieved that it “would live a couple of thou- 
sand years.” When he died at 74. in 1910, 
he left about 500,000 words of notes. 
scraps, reminiscence and recrimination. 

Since then three editors have tried to 
shape this mass into an orderly autobiog- 
raphy. The first version appeared in 1924, 
and by cutting out all seemingly offen- 
sive passages, Editor Albert Bigelow Paine 
tried to keep Mark Twain's reputation as 
spotless as his linen. In 1940 Bernard De- 
Voto published another portion of the 
manuscript. Now Charles Neider, novelist 
and essayist, gives what seems closest to 
the truth of the matter. 

He has restored at least a dozen previ- 
ously deleted episodes, but most of them 
make the modern reader wonder why the 
old man should have been prevented for 
so long from rattling his dead bones. To- 
day Mark Twain's often irreverent no- 
tions about God. Bible and his fellow 
men seem no more fearsome than a day in 
a college classroom. By the lights of mod- 
ern determinist psychology, for instance, 
there is scarcely anything startling in this 
statement: “Sometimes a man is... a 
born scoundrel—like Stanford White*— 
and upon him the world lavishes censure 
and dispraise; but he is only obeying the 
law of his nature. | The human race | did 
not invent itself, and it had nothing to do 
with the planning of its weak and foolish 
character.” 

Up the Ladder. Sam Clemens was the 
most erratic of autobiographers. Just 
about the only event of his life that he 
set down in conventional autobiographical 
manner was the beginning: “I was born 
the 30th of November, 1835. in the al- 
most invisible village of Florida, Monroc 
County. Missouri . The village con- 
tained a hundred people and I increased 
the population by 1 per cent. It is more 
than many of the best men in history 
could have done for a town.” 

Autobiographer Clemens never used the 
chronological approach, scribbled or dic- 
tated his recollections at random. But 
Editor Neider has contrived to fit them 
into a sort of chronological narrative, in 
which the reader can follow the broad out- 
lines of Mark Twain's hectic life—his 
days on a newspaper in Hannibal. Mo. (he 
worked for board and clothes), his career 














* White, topflight American architect (Manhat 
tan’s Pennsylvania Station, Washington Arch), 
was shot and killed in 1906 by Harry K. Thaw, 
jealous husband of ex-Showgirl Evelyn Nesbit. 
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as printer in St. Louis, silver miner in 
Nevada, correspondent in the Sandwich 
Islands, river boat pilot on the Mississip- 
pi. Clemens fondly speaks of one “charm- 
ingly leisurely boat. the slowest on the 
planet. Up-stream she couldn't even beat 
an island; down-stream she was never able 
to overtake the current.” 

As Mark Twain became a famous au- 
thor and an investor in weird business 
schemes. he also grew crotchety. As Sam- 
uel Langhorne Clemens. a garrulous. 
white-maned provincial literary lion, he 
strove to climb the social ladder; he was 
so proud of his scarlet doctor’s robes from 





Mark TWatn 
Not alive, but not dead. 


Oxford that he wore them at his daughter's 
wedding. But as Mark Twain he sneered 
and sometimes at himself. 

He was often the impresario of his own 
personality, vet there was a saving cyni- 
cism even when he indulged his vanity. 
He solemnly gives the recipe for preserv- 
ing the luxuriance of his planter’s pompa- 
dour—wash it every day in soapy water. 
Yet through it all can be heard the laugh- 
ter of Mark at Sam. 

The Visible Split. The old magic is 
there. Despite the period jocosity, Sam's 
spats of spite. the bad blood over bad 
debts, and all too many last words with 
forgotten men who wronged him, Mark 
Twain's mastery remains. The “boy para- 
dise” of Hannibal lives again. It is fasci- 
nating to watch the way in which the old 
man recalls—with a sort of wonder at his 
own power—how actual events became 
transmuted into his creations. so that his 
fictional folk became more real than his 
own memory of them. Who has forgotten 
Huckleberry Finn, but who remembers 
Tom Blankenship, son of the Hannibal 


at society 











town drunkard, who served as Huck’s 
model? 

It is plain to see why so many U.S. 
writers have gone to Mark Twain's school 
or played hookey from it to their loss. 
Critic T. S. Eliot. in his study of Huckle- 
berry Finn, got Sam dead to rights: “The 
adult side of him was boyish . . . only 
the boy in him, that was Huck Finn, was 
adult.” The split runs right through the 
autobiography and gives it psychologic: 
fascination. 

Mark Twain. as he himself might have 
put it. is not half the man he was 50 
years ago. The large. devoted public for 
whom the quirks and crankery of Mark 
Twain had the fascination of gossip has 
died off since his death in tg1o. Yet few 
today will dispute Editor Neider’s claim 
for the autobiography that “the greatness 
is there. You can edit the trivia out, but 
you cannot edit the greatness in.” 


Mixed Fiction 


THe Youns Assassins, by Juan Goy 
tisolo (273 pp.: Knopf; $3.95), describes 
the half-silly, half-tragic capers of some 
angry young men who are not sure what 
they are angry about. Their arena is Ma- 
drid. Their indulgent parents are mostly 
well-to-do and cannot understand why 
their sons neglect their studies, spend 
their time with prostitutes and sneer at 
middle-class comforts. Up to that point 
the youngsters described by young (28) 
Spanish Author Goytisolo have got their 
kicks from booze, sex and seedy night 
life. But when Ana, the lone girl in the 
gang and the only one with a working- 
class background, suggests the murder of 
a wealthy politician, they seize on the 
idea as a chance to prove to each other 
what they are made of. 

None of them has anything in particu- 
lar against old Francisco Guarner. The 
book skillfully makes it plain that the 
crime is planned only because of a variety 
of character flaws that each youngster 
more or less recognizes in himself. They 
are not even on the level with one an- 
other. When they play poker to see who 
will do the actual shooting. the cards are 
stacked by drunken Eduardo and tough- 
talking little Luis so that David, the kind- 
est and weakest of the bunch, has to do 
the dirty work. The deed—getaway car 
and all—is planned coldly by Agustin, a 
young painter for whom art is not enough. 
The crime fails not because his plan is 
faulty but because David cannot pull the 
trigger as he faces the easy victim.* The 
gang splits. Before novel's end, a murder 
does take place, one almost as pointless 
as the planned killing would have been. 

The book was censored in Spain, and 
in some ways Author Goytisolo’s hot- 
blooded young assassins are unmistakably 











% The plot recalls the TV play by Reginald 
Rose, A Quiet Game of Cards, which stirred a 
storm of protests from viewers when it was pro- 
duced on CBS two weeks ago. In the play a 
group of bored businessmen decided to murder 
an innocent, determined in a poker game which 
one of them was to commit the crime. In the 
end the would-be murderer found himself un- 
able to commit the crime 
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The new Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza for 1959. . . 


4-mile-a-minute transportation for 5 to 7 executives. 





Moore top men “free” 


How many men actually “carry the load” in your 
company? Two? .. . five? ... ten? Wish you could 
double their effectiveness? . . . increase their radius 
of action? . . . get them in more places at once? 
Hundreds of companies are solving this problem 
with 240 mph Beechcraft Twin-Bonanzas. Portal-to- 
portal travel time is usually cut in half. Top men 
go when they’re ready, where they’re needed, direct. 
They get there, get it done, get back! You gain 
“more” top manpower, simply by multiplying the 
effectiveness of your present team. It’s like getting 
another top “go do it” man free for every one you 
now have. Why not get more facts? Write for Beech- 
craft’s brochure, “The Dollars and Sense of Busi- 
ness Flying.” 


be 2. 


mi 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR 


MS 760 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Twin-Bo- 
nanza is the most popular 5-7 place executive twin 
in American business. Its famous Lycoming super- 
charged fuel injection engines total 680 hp —pro- 
ducing nearly 4-mile-a-minute speeds. A 28,300 ft. 
service ceiling gives you airline-type “over the 
weather” flying in smooth, quiet comfort. Up to 
1,720 mile non-stop range —farther than any other 
in its field. By far the strongest, most rugged air- 
plane in commercial aviation. Complete deprecia- 
tion, maintenance, insurance, and operating costs as 
low as 4¢ per seat mile! Low cost financing and 
leasing plans. Write today for details to Public 
Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, 
Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Vofinition: 


Porter’s purpose 
is to serve in- | 
dustry with 
trademarked, 
high-quality pro- 
duction materials and equipment 
items. 


H. K. PORTER 


COMPANY, Inc. 








The Company produces a profit by 
efficiency of production, willingness 
to invest in newest techniques, ready 
adaptability to market needs, and 
an ability to make a better product 
quickly. 





This Company has grown rapidly in 
Divisions, product lines, and manu- 
facturing facilities, by acquisition, 
new construction, and modernization. 


The objective of this growth and im- 
provement is a strong and simple 
one: that the customer benefits. 






DELTA-STAR 
ELECTRIC 
DIVISION 


A COMPLETE LINE of Delta-Star Distribution 
Transformers incorporates the latest design im- 
provements for better electric service to Amer- 
ican communities. Reports of successful service 
by Delta-Star Transformers are already coming 
in from utilities and industrial plants through- 
out the nation. 


DIVISIONS: | 


CONNORS STEEL—Electric-furnace carbon steel 

DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC—High-voltage electrical 
equipment 

DISSTON—Hand tools, power tools, and com- 
ponents—for home and Urica tf 

FORGE & FITTINGS—Forged steel pipe fittings 
—<drop forgings, industrial hardware 

LESCHEN WIRE ROPE—Wire rope, high-carbon 
steel ba hd er strand 

REFRACTORIES—Clay, silica, mullite, and basic 
refractory materials 

RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL—Non-ferrous and 
stainless wire and strip 

THERMOID—Automotive and industrial rubber 
and friction products 

VULCAN-KIDD STEEL—Electric-furnace tool 
stee 

H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD.— 
Home and industrial tools, refractories, elec- 
tric wire and cable 





H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Pittsburgh 
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Spanish. But there are gangs like the one 
he describes in just about every large 
city in the world, The Young Assassins 
has the virtue of sympathetically describ- 
ing youth’s restlessness in a static society, 
Its weakness is its failure to dramatize 
psychological motives, which its author is 
precocious enough to sense but not mature 


| enough to understand all the way. 


My Fe.tow Devits, by L. P. Hartley 
(413 pp.: British Book Centre; $3.95), 
introduces wealthy, prim and Protestant 
Margaret Pennefather, who hesitates when 
glamorous Colum MaclInnes proposes 
marriage. Not only is he a Roman Catho- 
lic but his origins are vague; though he 
has gone to an approved public school, 
Nick Burden and other classmates think 
him rather a bounder. Worse, Colum is a 
film star who looks like Marlon Brando 
and plays gangsters and crooks. 

Margaret, at 28, has spirit enough to 
marry Colum even though it means leav- 
ing dear old daddy, who has been so de- 
pendent on her. At first, Colum is just 
wonderful to Margaret, but his friends 
seem a tacky lot. There is Mrs. Belmore, 
the rich, vulgar American, and beautiful 
but unladylike Lauriol, who seems to have 
certain claims on Colum that Margaret 


| does not care to think about. More unset- 


tling is the fact that Colum rapidly proves 
himself to be an unmitigated liar and a 
compulsive thief. One of his pranks causes 
the death of Mrs. Belmore, a nasty brush 
with the police and the apparent ruin of 
his film career. Desperate, Margaret tries 
prayer to St. Anthony and, as a last resort, 
appeals to Father McBane, one of those 
all-wise priests so often found in contem- 
porary British fiction. 

Father McBane begins the supernatural 
motif that gathers force in the book's con- 
cluding pages and gives subliminal impor- 
tance to the rather conventional story of 
an unsuitable marriage. Fun-loving Colum 
is categorized as a man who not only plays 
the devil but is the devil, and there are 
hints of greater enormities than lying and 
theft, In flight from evil, Margaret saves 
herself by plunging into Catholicism. 

As in his previous books ( Eustace and 
Hilda, The Boat), Anglican Author Hart- 
ley, 63, presents his symbolism with a Vic- 
torian skill and discursiveness. He is too 
well bred a writer ever to grip the reader 
by his lapels. Rather, he seems to stand 
some distance away from his characters, 
observing all that happens with the mild 
apprehension of a passerby who has come 
upon an accident but who will scurry off 
if called upon for aid or testimony. 





THe Forsaken Army, by Heinrich 
Gerlach (383 pp.; Harper; $3.95), is not 
a good novel and does not have to be. It 
is simply a crushing book about one of 
the most crushing of military disasters, 
the battle of Stalingrad. Theodor Plie- 
vier's Stalingrad (Time, Nov. 1, 1948) 
long seemed the last word on the grisly 
subject, but Author Gerlach had the sol- 
dier’s bad luck and writer’s advantage of 
having fought in the battle himself. He 
was one of some 6,000 German soldiers 








(of an army of about 300,000) still alive 
and in captivity at war's end. As he tells 
it, he wrote The Forsaken Army when he 
was a prisoner of the Russians. The Reds 
took the manuscript, and he underwent 
a course in hypnosis back home before 
he could remember his nightmare well 
enough to set it down again. 

His characters have neither depth nor 
subtlety; they are merely registers of dis- 
aster. To the Germans, the Stalingrad 
pocket was known simply as The Caul- 
dron. Trapped between the Don and the 
Volga, they first fought heroically in a 
rotten cause, then for plain survival. At 
first it never occurred to them that the 


Fiihrer would not try to save them, as he 
had promised. Rumor had it that para- 
chute regiments, SS divisions, tank armies 


Klaus von Kilmer 
AUTHOR GERLACH 
Out of horror and hypnosis. 


would break the Russian cordon. But as 
the Russians squeezed, The Cauldron con- 
tracted. Food gave out, then ammunition, 
finally hope. Hitler ordered the men at 
Stalingrad to fight to the last bullet, and 
so they did, except for those who saved 
the last bullet for themselves. Comrades 
fought over bits of horse meat, slices of 
bread. The dead were no longer buried, 
wretchedly improvised hospitals became 
so crowded that the seriously wounded 
were put out to freeze to death. 

There were cowards here and there, 
but for the most part the men of this 
elite army had become automatons who 
squeezed triggers, starved, or were shot 
down in a state of frozen apathy. When 
Field Marshal Paulus finally surrendered, 
it was not so much an act of mercy or de- 
feat as a gesture of dumb inevitability. 

Author Gerlach, a onetime schoolmas- 
ter, makes the appropriate and expected 
anti-Hitler comments, but they are not 
really the heart of the book. The Forsaken 
Army is a documentary exposure of men 
in their last extremity, of maddening pres- 
sure unrelieved by grace. 
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THE KIND OF CORPORATE TRUST COUNSEL 
THAT REACHES MRS. MAYWOOD 


Good shareholder relations result from many things—including accurate, 
prompt communications; understanding replies to inquiries; successful annual 
meetings. Our Corporate Agency people have earned a reputation for 
competence because they know the importance of the human side 

of their work—whether cooperating at annual meetings, handling stock 
subscriptions, exchanges or splits, tabulating proxies, or going to 
unusual lengths to deliver unclaimed dividend checks. Ask your 
local banker about our Corporate Trust services—or write to us 
at 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 7 oe sai MEMBER F.0.1.C 





The woman who 
reads dictionaries 


GEORGE PLATT LYNES 


MARIANNE MOORE, distinguished 
American poet, author of Predilections 
and Collected Poems, says: 


ee HE more I use Webster's New 

World Dictionary, the better I 
like it. It does not define a word merely 
in variants of the same word. It is a 
true etymological-general combination 
dictionary. It takes account of slang, 
lists place names, names of really 
important persons, scientific terms 
recently formulated; and—to me— 
a prime feature is its one listing, an 
incalculable advance over listing 
by categories.” 


The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 
excellence. Don't be misled! Make sure 
you get ‘the experts’ dictionary"’— 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW [WORLD] 


DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER: Ss) 






142,000 
entries 


1,760 poges 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Beyond the Tractor 


SHorr Srories oF Ru Topay (250 
pp. J—Edited by Yvonne Kapp—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($3.50). 


“Shall I tell about a couple of lovers 
and how it turned out that she was the 
newly appointed director of the factory 
where he was an unsatisfactory worker? 
We've had that ten times. Shall I tell how 
she, his beloved, attained high production 
levels. while he, her beloved still 
not up to. : .? I don't even want to 
finish thinking this to the end 
had it a hundred times already.” 

This lament in Varvara Karbouvskaya’s 
Bondage indicates how tired Soviet writ- 
ers must be of the girl-meets-boy, girl- 
school of fiction. The 18 
stories collected in this book by Antholo- 
gist Kapp cover the years from 1934 to 
1956, and many of them. particularly 
those written after Stalin's death, reflect 
an impatience with Communist 
that is apt to surprise U.S. 
Yury Nagibin’s Tie 
less sponger is held contempt by 
zealous Soviet citizens, but not before one 
of them reflects sadly on the “warmth and 
gaiety” that the wastrel brings into peo- 
ple’s lives. Loaf Sugar, by Konstantin 
Paustovsky, features an overbearing Sovi- 
et Organization Man whose mere presence 
‘filled the air with weary boredom.” 

There is an occasional small master- 
piece like Mihail Prishvin’s His First 
Point, a wonderfully funny dog story 
but most of the tales have the upbeat 
endings and moral preachments common 
to slick magazine fiction in the U.S. At 
their best, the stories are filled with the 
continuing Russian love of the vast land 
there are hard gallops through Caucasian 
meadows, hunters’ frosty dawns, quiet 
hours in the white nights and birch woods 
of the north. Without the skill of such 
masters as Turgenev and Chekhov, the 
Soviet writers are still modestly working 
in the same vein of common humanity 
and still echo the old wonder of life, 
as when an aged wanderer in Loaf Sugar 





was 


we ve 


loves-tractor 


soc iety 
readers. In 
Night Guest, a feck- 
two 


sighs; “It’s a pity to die, to go away 
from people's kindness. O-o-h, what a 
pity it is! When I look at the forests, 


water, and the children 
I just haven't got the 


clear 
grasses, 
to die.” 


and the 
and the 
strength 


Unholy Terror 


THe Unspeakasie Skipton (249 pp.J— 
Pamela Hansford Johnson—Harcourt, 
Brace ($3.95). 


“I am fifty years old today, on this 
feast of St. Mark. the beloved evangelist 
with whose lion heart my own . . . beats 
like a drum; and if you think that I am 
going to starve for your benefit, so that 
you may pirate my work after my death, 
you are a sillier man even than your 
pug-dog’s eyes and slopping lips would 
indicate . I await your cheque.’ 

his is not the tone in which an author 
normally begs his publisher for a hand- 
out. But Daniel Skipton is no normal 








NOVELIST Jonssow 
Missina: 


the mad genius. 


author. Pamela Hansford Johnson has 
modeled him on that unholy terror Fred- 
erick William Rolfe, alias “Baron Corvo,” 
who was recently reintroduced to U.S. 


readers in his previously unpublished 
novel Nicholas Crabbe (Time, Feb. 2). 
Rolfe bit every hand that fed him and 


died penniless in Venice in 1913. Novel 
ist Johnson has changed his name and 
shifted time and place to modern Bruges 
in Belgium, but she has kept intact his 
characteristics. Skipton boasts a Corvo- 
like title: Bulgarian “Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of SS. Cyril and Methodius.” 
He scorns everything in creation 
the Creator and his saints. spends pris- 
sy hours washing and tidying himself 


save 


like an obsessed cat. rewrites his latest 
“masterpiece” endlessly in green. black 
and red inks. His belly swings inter- 


minably between empty and half-full, but 


his attitude to foes and benefactors alike 
is unvarying: “I will take your money 
without a pang; my pride has nothing 


to do with you.” 

Author Johnson's novel covers the last 
summer of Skipton’s life. A party of 
English tourists comes to Bruges, and 
Skipton sets out to fleece them for his 
winter wear. He finds a whore for one 
of the men and snob delights for the 
woman in the party; for both sexes he 
arranges a Pigalle-type “svectacle.” But 
by summer's end Skipton has himself been 
swindled out of what little money re- 
mains to him: his sole consolation is that 
death is close enough to save him from 
the agonies of another winter. 

British Novelist Johnson parodies Rolfe 
to perfection in all his attributes save 
one; the mad genius that cut Hadrian the 
Seventh into one of the diamonds of 
modern fiction. But she tells her tale 
waspishly and well, and transports to the 
canals of Bruges much of the sacred 
luster and glory that Frederick Rolfe 
adored in Venice. 
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No mystery with telegrams: Alfred Hitchcock, 
on location for **North By Northwest,” eliminates 


production delays with Western Union Telegrams. And 


the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it! 


TERN 
WES UNION 
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FISH 


weeeett the famous waters of B EK R M UD 


Nothing like Bermuda for fishing—over 
200 species nothing like Bermuda for 
golf, tennis, sailing, swimming, loafing 
on soft sandy beaches tor hav ng just 


life 


Bermuda is celebrating her 350th anni- 


the fun of vour And this vear 


versary with gay fanfare. 


Hotel accommodations, food and serv- 


++-@'mimeo’ designed like 
a printing 





Amazing Print-Like Results 
PASTE-INK. SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Stencil duplicator simplicity and modern printing 
press principles have been successfully combined 
to make possible reproduction that is the nearest 
thing to printing you have ever seen! GESTETNER is 
o product of the world’s oldest and largest dupli- 
cator manufacturer . . and costs no more thon 
ordinary duplicators. 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 22, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Send descriptive literature and specimens. 


WAME 

COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
| | | | 
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ice are famous. You'll find a guest cot- 
tage or cottage colony delightful living 
too. Daily flights bv trans-Atlantic air- 
liner. weekly sailings by luxury ocean 
liners. Be sure to see vour travel agent. 
The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 


New York. 


An exciting new adventure in 


INNER SPACE 
N at Chicago's 


newest hotel 





CHICAGO'S Executive House, a new ultra-modern 
40-story skyscraper with drive-in garage, ideally locat- 
ed on the edge of the famous loop, introduces many 
innovations that add new dimensions to luxury hotel 
living. The Executive House sets new standards for 
America’s most pampered guests. 


Write for Colorful Brochure 


Dept.T. 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
A. M. Quartes, General Manager 





TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


The Perfect Furlough. The usual soldier 
farce, but Director Blake Edwards has 
turned it out with professional polish 
Good conduct medal: Tony Curtis 

The Mistress (Japanese). The rise of 
a fallen woman is quietly, shrewdly ob 


served by Director Shiro Toyoda in one 
of the best films to come out of Japan 
The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw. Jayne 


Mansfield has such trouble speaking Eng- 
lish that some customers may holler for 
subtitles, but Kenneth More manages to 
say wahoo with a sly British accent in 
this fairly successful attempt to put a 
satiric rein on the Hollywood horse opera 

The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad. As- 
sorted monsters conspiring against humans 
in a film that should please as well as 
frighten the kiddy set 

Nine Lives (Norwegian). The saga of 
a Norwegian fighting his way through a 
hell of ice and snow, escaping the Nazis 

The Doctor's Dilemma. Shaw's 52-year 
old comedy-drama about the rights of 
genius and the wrongs of the medical 
profession makes a pertly entertaining 
piece of photographed theater 

A Night to Remember. A. skillful re- 
creation, based on Walter Lord's 1956 
bestseller, of the sinking of the Titanic 

The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. A sen 
timental, overlong, but often moving film, 
not unlike a Cecil DeMille version of 
Now / Lay Me Down to Sleep, with 
Ingrid Bergman as a missionary in China 

He Who Must Die (French). The story 
of a modern Calvary: one of the most 
powerful religious movies in years 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Feb. [1 

Meet Mr. Lincoln (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.)." 
A smooth, literate collation of contem- 
porary photographs, cumpaign posters, 
drawings and newspaper cartoons of Hon- 
est Abe 

An Evening with Fred 
10-11) p.m.). The kindly network here 
gives a reprieve to those who missed the 
original showing of the dancing master’s 
enchanting plunge into TV (color). 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11) p.m.). 
Tolstoy's short novel, Family Happiness, 
is no War and Peace, and for purposes 
of television adaptation that may be an 
entirely good thing: with Jean Pierre Au- 
mont, Gloria Vanderbilt. 


Thurs., Feb. 12 

Zane Grey Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
An idea that even Maverick’s satiric cre 
ators might envy: Danny Thomas, as an 
immigrant tailor in the Old West, stands 
the taunts of the town nasties as long as 
he can and then swaps his pressin’ iron 
for the shootin’ kind. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-I11 p.m.). 
James Mason and Margaret Leighton as 


Astaire (NBC, 


a pair of lawyers in The Second Man, 
a superior Britannic whodunit. 
Fri., Feb, 13 
Your Hit Parade (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.). 


Musical archivists may show scant inter- 
est in the warbling of Dorothy Collins 


All times €.S.T. 
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America’s radar sky -watchers 
report for duty on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U. S. progress 


Stretching across America, a vast network of radar stations is 
on guard night and day—helping to keep the skies above your 
home free of intruders. ; 

And America’s progressive railroads are essential to these radar 
installations. They help to haul the raw materials for their con- 
struction. They help move the finished components to their duty 
stations. No other form of transportation can handle such massive 





hauling jobs with the economy and efficiency of the railroads. 


The railroads are vital to our national defense and to the 


growth of our economy. The country — you — couldn't do RAILROAD PROGRESS: Welded rail, laid in 


j continuous lengths of steel, gives passengers and 
without them. freight smoother rides. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 


ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 
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It makes sense 
to standardize 
on buildings, too! 





Standardized Butler metal buildings are avail- 
able from stock in sizes from a small pump house 
to structures of any desired width ond length. 


if they are 
pre-engineered 


Butler 


buildings 


Everyone knows that standardiza- 
tion brings down costs. But is it—at 
last—practical in construction too? 
Thousands of firms—large and small 
—have learned that it is extremely 
practical—with Butler pre-engi- 
neered metal buildings. 
Pre-engineering and mass-fabri- 
cation save untold hours of engi- 
neer’s and executive's time and cost, 
while assuring invariable high qual- 
ity. Fast construction saves weeks to 
months of building time—you are in 
business sooner. Excellent light, ven- 
tilation and climate control are 
“built-in” features of Butler build- 
ings. Clear spans up to 100 feet pro- 
vide more efficient interiors. These 
buildings are good enough that they 
are used as factories, and retail 
stores, low enough in price for ware- 
houses. Learn how you can stand- 
ardize on good construction—and 
cut costs with Butler buildings— 
lowest cost way to build well. Phone 
your nearest Butler Builder for all 
the facts. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Or write direct. 


ee; pagp9— 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings « Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles ond Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga, 
Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * New York City & Syracuse, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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and Johnny Desmond, but a player-piano 
version of Rhapsody in Blue, plunked out 
by Gershwin himself in 1937, is of his- 
torical interest. 

Walt Disney Presents (ABC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Duck Flies the Coop, a whole hour of 
Donald's quacked adventures. 


Sat., Feb. 14 

Cimarron City (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
Viewers may often get the uncomfortable 
feeling that they have tuned in Sociol- 
ogy I, but when the show gets out of the 
classroom it is a diverting western, and 
George Montgomery is the most ingratiat- 
ing of heroes. 


Sun., Feb. 15 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30 
a.m.-12 noon). Veteran Editor Walter 
Millis, backed up by charts and photo- 
graphs, remembers the Maine and the 
U.S.’s 1898 war with Spain. 

The Last Word (CBS, 3-3:30 p.m.). 
William Saroyan, who wallows in lan- 
guage like a dieter in a delicatessen, is 
this week's guest etymologist. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). Films covering the career of 
Kemal Ataturk, father of modern Turkey. 


Mon., Feb. 16 
Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Broadway's Janis Paige in a 
straight role as the long-fanged proprie- 
tress of a Panama City nightclub. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


J.B. A 20th century morality play by 
Poet Archibald MacLeish, expressing mod- 
ern man’s torment in terms of the Book 
of Job. Despite some flatness in both 
poetry and drama, and a rather hollow 
ending, it makes for an arresting evening 
in the theater. 

Flower Drum Song. A routine but ex- 
pertly guided tour, conducted by Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, of San Francisco's 
Chinatown. Among the three-star sights: 
Singers Miyoshi Umeki and Pat Suzuki. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Cyril 
Ritchard as an overprivileged, middle- 
aged delinquent who plays havoc with his 
daughter's behavior patterns. 

A Touch of the Poet. Eugene O'Neill's 
tale of a boozing innkeeper and his crum- 
bling illusions is still the season's best 
drama. With Eric Portman, Kim Stanley, 
Helen Hayes. 

My Fair Lady, with inimitable charm, 
The Music Man, with glorious corn, and 
West Side Story, with riotous drama, add 
up to a memorable trio of musicals. 

Two for the Seesaw. An uneven but 
touching duet of loneliness and humor. 
The entire cast: Anne Bancroft, Dana 
Andrews. 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in Detrorr and Two for 
the Seesaw and The Music Man in Cuicaco 
are adequate replicas of the Broadway 
originals. 

Twelfth Night, Hamlet and Henry V, 
played by London's Old Vic Company, 
in WASHINGTON. 

Look Back in Anger. Playwright John 
| Osborne’s fairly arresting snarl at all the 
world. In MILWAUKEE. 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. Wil- 
liam Inge’s sometimes vivid, sometimes 
| facile family chronicle. In CLEVELAND. 











The Girls in 509. An_ intermittently 
amusing situation comedy in which Peggy 
Wood plays a violently Republican battle- 
ax while Imogene Coca provides some 
wonderfully whacky kindling. In Detrorr. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist, 
by Philip Magnus. The triumph and trag- 
edy of a true believer in the white man’s 
burden, a Briton as archaic, absurd and 
appealing as a guardsman’s busby. 

A Medicine for Melancholy, by Ray 
Bradbury. A fine collection of typically 
inner-directed short stories by science fic- 
tion’s suavest outer-bounder. 

Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh. 
A love story written with passion, grace 
and honesty. 

Across Paris, by Marcel Aymé. Twelve 
superlative short stories by the gifted 
French novelist who puts all of life's 
ironies in the creative fire. 

The Captive and the Free, by Joyce 
Cary. The late British novelist put his last 
hurrah for life in the mouth of a faith 
healer who suggests that the road to God 
need not be paved with good conventions. 

The Haunted Palace, by Frances Win- 
war. Drinks, drugs and near-madness were 
Poe's doom, as this fine biography shows, 
but genius was his destiny. 

The Waist-High Culture, by Thomas 
Griffith. A look at the U.S, cultural ledger 
and some of its misplaced values. 

Lady L., by Romain Gary. An urbane 
ribbing of those who swallow ideals but 
cannot stomach people. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. A neo-Homeric epic. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s, by Truman Ca- 
pote. Willful, wistful Holly Golightly is 
waiting for true love's call, but the men 
who ring are all wrong numbers. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. The 
book without a country that honors all 
humanity. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 
. Lolita, Nabokov (2) 
. Exodus, Uris (3) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 
. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 
. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (6) 
. Anatomy of a Murder, Traver 
. Lady L., Gary (8) 
. Tenderloin, Adams 
. The Best of Everything, Jaffe 
NONFICTION 
. Only in America, Golden (1) 
. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (3) 
. Aku-Aku, Heyerdah! (2) 
. The Coming of the New Deal, 
Schlesinger (6) 
. Wedemeyer Reports! (4) 
. Nautilus 90 North, 
Anderson and Blair (5) 
. Baa Baa Black Sheep, Boyington 
. Beloved Infidel, 
Graham and Frank (8) 
. The New Testament in Modern 
English, translated by Phillips 
10, The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery (7) 
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* Position on last week’s list. 
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the new look in local fleets 





’ Don’t makeamove on leasing until you ask 
your car dealer about the COMMERCIAL LEASING PLAN. You'll find many plus benefits in this new 


plan offered by an affiliate of one of America’s great financial institutions—Commercial Credit. 


Take a few minutes soon and go over this leasing plan with your car dealer. Find out how you 
can eliminate a sizable capital investment—cut overhead and paperwork—operate only 
late-model vehicles—achieve better financial control. Commercial Leasing brings to local fleets 


all the advantages that national companies have enjoyed for years. 


Ask your car dealer about 





LEASING 


ANOTHER SERVICE OFFERED BY AFFILIATES OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
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conquest of the thought barrier 


Over the years, we have been hearing of many 
“barriers” in science...the sound barrier, the water 
barrier, the thermal barrier. 

Of all the barriers, the hardest one to break through 
has always been the thought barrier. Every one of 
these “barriers” has been conquered by men to whom 
the word, impossible, means only: “hasn't been done, 
yet.” 

The sound barrier is a shattered concept, as dis- 
credited as the phlogistic theory. 

Don Campbell's Bluebird stopped all talk of the 
water barrier. 

The heat of air friction against the metal “skin” of 
an airplane was supposed to create a heat barrier at 
Mach 3. Materials now in production can safely with- 
stand the much higher temperatures involved in flight 
at Mach 5. 

An interesting point that all of these “barriers” 
have in common: each was conquered with the help 
of Nickel-containing alloys. 

There’s a very good reason. Nickel, and alloys 
made with it, have properties that are just not dupli- 
cated in any other metal. 

So it is good to know that supplies of Nickel are 
ample, and promise to be abundant for a better world 
tomorrow. Inco-Canada has helped make this possi- 
ble through intensive development of existing reserves 
and extensive exploration for new ones. 

Inco’s current report, “Progress in the Making” 
tells the up-to-date story of Thompson, Manitoba— 
the rich new source of Nickel. Write for your copy 
today. Address Dept. H2, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEE 


Nickel makes metals perform better, longer 


FROM THE JOHNNIE WALKER COLLECTION 
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LTOpDY dy xovene wiccs 


A man can live a safari all over again, surrounded by 


trophies of the hunt. Robert Riggs stirs such memories 
to life in this vivid painting. 

Here another trophy takes its rightful place. Johnnie 
Walker Black Label stands for the successful end to a 
hunt which has taken men to every corner of the world 

. the quest for Scotch whisky of rare and royal chara 
ter. To relive great moments...to live new moments... 


Iustrator... Lithographer Black Label becomes your trophy of trophies. 


JOHNNIE WALKER - BLACK LABEL - SCOTCH WHISKY 
Blended Si y...86.8 Proof. Linported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N.Y. 








Better‘makin's 






The cigarette designed for men that women like 


arlhord The secret is in the Marlboro recipe 


It was created in Richmond, Virginia, from fine, mild 


A lot to lik tobaccos specially blended— then carefully processed for filter smoking. 
ot to like: 
filter, flavor, This recipe, teamed up with Marlboro’s improved filter, gives you a 
pack or box generous helping of flavor in a smoke of surprising mildness. 


You can tell today’s Marlboro by the new gold crest on the package. 


